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For the Companion. 


A BIT OF RIBBON. 


Outside, the keen, sharp winds of a cold winter 
day, the particles of snow and ice gleaming like 
diamonds in the bright rays of the sun, which 
possessed no power to melt them. Inside, in the 
light, clean ward of the H—— Hospital, warmth 
and brightness and comfort; rows of neat white 
Cots on either side, and nurses in white caps and 
aprons flitting to and fro, in constant attendance 
upon the sufferers lying there. 

At the farther extremity of the long ward, where 
the sunshine fell softly over the white-draped cot, 
lay a little girl of eight years, but so small, so 
frail and delicate, she seemed scarcely more than 
half that age. An accident on the street, several 
weeks before, had seriously injured her, and as 
no one seemed to claim or care for her, she had 
been brought to the hospital. 

The skill of the ablest physicians and the con- 
stant care of skilled nurses had, however, been 
able to do little more than to give temporary relief 
from the severe pain she constantly suffered, but 
her gentleness and patience had won the hearts of 
all about her. 

To-day she lay quietly upon her cot, twisting in 
and out over her slender fingers a strip of bright 
tinsel paper, which she now and then held in the 
sunlight, turning it to and fro to catch the lustre 
upon its shining surface. Then, folding it softly, 
she tried to fashion a tiny bow, but the stiff, brittle 
paper parted in her hands, and fell in shining bits 
over the white coverlid. With a patient sigh, she 
dropped her hands and turned wearily upon her 
pillow. 

Dr. Jay, one of the visiting physicians, was 
making his morning tour of the hospital, and had 
stopped for a moment to watch the child’s patient 
endeavors to amuse herself. The case had been 
one which had interested him deeply. Poor little 
Maggie! 
his sympathies. 

“She seems to have a peculiar love for every- 
thing bright and pretty,” the nurse said, in answer 
to a low-toned remark from Dr. Jay. ‘She will 
amuse herself for hours with some bit of paper 
or string.” 

“You should petition for a supply of dolls,” 
was the doctor’s humorous rejoinder. ‘I think 
in this case they would be more beneficial than 
medicine,” and with a smile and a pleasant word 
to the child, and a few directions to the nurse, he 
passed on. 

The next day, in making his morning round of 
calls, he was delayed a few moments by a passing 
procession. His carriage had stopped just in 
front of the windows of a millinety store, and a 
piece of bright brocaded ribbon caught his eye. 

In an instant there rose before him the pale face 
of his little hospital patient, and her piece of tin- 


soft shaded green of the leaves fuming | a » tovety | 

contrast to the lustrous blue of the groundwork. | of her heart’s treasure could not overcome the 
Older eyes than Maggie’s, and those more accus- | terrible pain which racked her slight frame. 

tomed to luxuries, might have dilated in delight | For days she had been growing worse, and the 

at sight of so beautiful a gift. physicians saw no hope save in an operation— 
‘‘And is it mine—for true ?” she said, at last, as | difficult and dangerous, one which if unsuccess- 

if such great good fortune could not possibly be | ful must result fatally. 

hers. | They had postponed it from week to week, hop- 
“Yes, all your own, to do just as you choose | ing for favorable results without it. But one 








Her patience and gentleness had won | 


with.” {morning Dr. Jay found Maggie lying so white 
“Oh! oh!” was all the delighted child could | and exhausted from pain and sleeplessness, he 
saw clearly that there was no alternative. 

She seemed unconscious of his presence, even 

i when he pressed the thin white hand as he felt 
i ; her pulse. The pallid, pain-marked face, the 
limp, wasted little form, 
appealed most pathetic- 
ally to his kind heart, 






























say, but there was 
such a world of 
love and gratitude 
in the depths of the 
soft, dark eyes, that 
Dr. Jay turned 
away with suspic- 
iously wet eye-lash- 
es. 

“You have made a heaven for little Maggie,” 
the head nurse said, upon his next call. ‘I never 
saw such pleasure as the child takes with that bit 
of ribbon. She has certainly made a hundred 
different combinations of bows and dolls and all 
sorts of fancy fixings out of it. She is a queen, 
a fairy princess, and everything else by turns. 
Once I offered to cut it for her, that she might 
make bows more conveniently. You should have 
seen her. She hugged it up to her, and looked at 
me with such frightened, pleading eyes, one would 


and bending over 
her, he pressed 
a kiss of fatherly 
tenderness on the 
white forehead. 

Her large dark 
eyes suddenly unclosed, the warm blood flushed 
the pale cheeks, and a smile of tender, loving de- 
light flashed over her face. 

“Ts the pain so hard to bear, dear child?” he 
asked, sympathetically. 

“It is better now,” was her low reply. 

Ah, how little Dr. Jay suspected, as the dark 
eyes followed him with such worshipful tender- 
ness, that his kiss was the first caress the poor 
child had ever known! Kicks and cuffs and 


But there came a day w hen even the } possession 








sel paper, and the next moment he had put a five- | certainly have thought it was some living creature 
dollar bill in the hand of his colored coachman, |I was going to harm. There, just look at her! 
as he took the reins from him. | Isn’t she a pictyre ?” 

“Run in there, Jim, and buy me two yards of | She certainly was a most lovely picture, as the 
that flowered ribbon,” he said; and five minutes | doctor came up to the little bed. The dark eyes 
later the procession had passed, and he was driv- | were bright with happiness, and the pale cheeks 
ing down the street, with the package of ribbon | flushed a delicate pink, rivalling the roses on her 
stowed away in his capacious pockets. He seemed | | beautiful gift. Pain and sorrow were all forgotten 
perfectly indifferent to the fact that Jim had re- | in the delight in her new possession. 
turned but two dollars of the five, and to the ap-| She had evidently exercised all her taste and 
parent absurdity of paying three dollars for a gift | skill. in arranging her beloved ribbon to the best 
to a child who, doubtless, could not have told the | advantage, in anticipation of the doctor’s visit. It 
difference between this elegant fabric and a piece | was looped and bowed and festooned in a most 
of ten-cent ribbon. graceful manner about her head and form, for, all 

But if any one had dared to hint that he had | unknown to herself, Maggie had inherited all the 
committed a piece of folly, he would simply have | taste and skill of the loving, gentle little French 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently. Dr. Jay’s | mother who, deserted by the one who should have 
kindnesses were never done by halves. been her protector, had died broken-hearted at the 

“There, Maggie, you can make a bow out of | birth of her child. 
that to suit you,” he said, pleasantly, as, an hour| ‘If she could but see how pretty she looks!” 
later, he stood by the little one’s cot, and unroll- | the nurse said, softly. 
ing the ribbon, let it fall in lovely shimmering! The next day when, from the capacious pockets 
waves over the white coverlid. of his overcoat, Dr. Jay brought forth a small 

The child’s large dark eyes opened wide in sur- | hand-mirror, and held it before the eyes of the 
prise and delight; there was a quick indrawing of delighted child, her cup of happiness was over- 
the breath, a clasping of the thin white hands in | flowing. 
an ecstasy of rapture too deep for words. Every night the beloved gift. was carefully 

At last she stretched out her hands, touched smoothed and folded in tissue paper. With onc 
lighily the shining folds, drew them softly through bunch of roses turned on the outside of the pack- 
her fingers, 
loving tenderness, as if the ribbon had been some cheek, and a loving good-night kiss, Maggie would 
animate creature. | fall asleep, her hand resting lovingly upon its 

It was indeed a lovely piece of goods; a soft, | soft, lustrous folds. At her first waking mo- 
instrous background of bright, delicate blue, over ments it was unrolled, and the delight of man- 
which was carelessly strewn half-opened moss- ifold manipulations recommenced, with ever fresh 
toses and buds, the deep pink of the flowers and delight. 





and laid them against her cheek with age, and with a tender pressure of it against her | 








drunken oaths had been often showered upon 
her, but a father’s kiss, a mother’s tender caress, 
poor Maggie—worse than orphaned—had never 
known. 

“There must be an operation without delay,” 
was Dr. Jay’s decision, after a brief consultation 
with the house physicians. ‘“To-morrow at eleven 
at the very latest. She cannot live over forty- 
eight hours in her present condition.” 

Then to the head nurse whom he had sum- 
moned, ‘You will please tell her, Mrs. Hatch, 
sufficient to have her understand the necessity of 
the operation. She seems unusually intelligent, 
and it will save her from fright and nervousness, 
and she needs everything possible in her favor. 
Do not tell her until an hour before the operation ; 
let her sleep to-night if she can under the opiate, 
without knowing it.” 

So at ten o’clock next morning the nurse, in the 
most tender manner possible, explained to the 
child, so far as she thought necessary, the opera- 
tion she was about to undergo, concluding with,— 

‘*We hope to make you strong and well again, 
dear.” 

‘Will they hurt me very much ?” Maggie asked, 
her lip quivering notwithstanding her brave efforts 
at self-control. 

‘Not very much, and you will know nothing 
about it; they will give you something to put you 
to sleep until it is all over.” 

‘Who will do it?” 

“Dr. Jay.” 

“Oh, it’s all right then!” with a glad smile of 
loving confidence; ‘“‘he will save me for sure, if 
anybody can, and I know he won’t hurt me.” 





| 


emaciated form was laid upon the operating table, 
her hand tightly clasping the beloved ribbon even 
in that dread hour. 

She glanced from one to another of the grave 
faces of nurses and physicians who stood around, 
looking in vain for Dr. Jay, who, delayed by pa- 
tients, had but just arrived. She called his name 
softly, and hastening to her side, he bent over 
her with a kindly, reassuring smile. The thin, 
wasted little hands were eagerly outstretched to 
him, and the face lighted up with a smile of lov- 
ing tenderness as she said, softly, — 

“T’m not afraid if you do it—you'll save me if 
you can, I know—but if I should die’’—she hesi- 
tated, stopped, looking up appealingly into the 
kind face above her. 

‘*What is it, dear?” he asked, reassuringly. 

“Would you mind—would you care—if—I”— 
her voice sank lower and lower, as she hesitated, 
her eyes still wearing that appealing look— 
‘would you—let me kiss you—just once—before 
I gotosleep? I mightn’t wake up, you know, 
and you’ve been so good to me.” Still lower, 
almost a whisper, ‘No one ever kissed me before 
you did!” 

Did Dr. Jay think of his own petted darling at 
home—his only child—to whom life had been one 
long caress ? and did he feel the contrast between 
her and this poor homeless little waif, 
to whom caresses were unknown lux- 
uries ? 

Perhaps so. There certainly were 
tears in the kind eyes as he tenderly 
raised the frail little form in his arms 
and pressed her to his breast. 

The slender, childish arms were clasped 
about his neck, and her lips met his with 
a tender, clinging kiss. For a moment 
her cheek nestled fondly against his, 
then touching her lips lightly to his forehead, she 
sank softly back upon her pillow. 

‘Will you hold my hand, please, while I go to 
sleep ?” she asked, pleadingly. 

Dr. Jay clasped the frail little hand in his broad 
warm palm, and with her beloved ribbon tightly 
held in the other hand, Maggie fell asleep. 

At the end of half an hour it was over, and 
Maggie slowly unclosed her eyes. 

Then glancing down as if searching for some- 
thing, the lips moved faintly. 

‘What is it, dear?” Dr. Jay asked, bending 
near her lips. 

‘*My ribbon,” came faintly to his ear. 

Picking it up from the floor where it had fallen, 
he laid it in her outstretched hand. Feebly she 
raised it to her cheek, her lips, then the hand fell, 
with a slight, tender pressure on that of Dr. Jay. 
The eyes met his with a world of tender, loving 
devotion, then their light faded, and little Maggie 
was safe from pain and sorrow. 


JENNIE P. ARNOLD. 


————_+or___—_ 


For the Companion. 


TOM MEREDITH’S TABLEAUX. 


At two in the afternoon the Meredith parlor was 
usually in perfect order, and its mistress ready to 
receive those of her friends who might call, but 
such was not the case on a certain afternoon. A 
fortnight earlier the tenement-house in which the 
family washerwoman resided had been burned, 
and with it the few worldly goods of the poor 
woman, and the Meredith children had consumed 
most of their leisure moments since the accident 
in devising ways and means of assisting the suf- 
ferer. 

A general emptying of savings-banks had been 
suggested by eight-year-old Minnie, but her brother 
Tom, with the superior wisdom that two extra 
years had imparted, reminded her that the banks 
had taken in but very few pennies since last 
Christmas; besides, Fluffy, the baby, had no 
bank, and as Fluffy was rather more affectionate 
than any other member of the family to the 
washerwoman, it was only fair that she should 


| contribute in some way. Finally, at the breakfast- 


table on the morning after a Sunday-school cele- 


bration that he and his sister had attended, Tom 
shouted,— 
“Tableaux! I thought of a good many last 


night, while we were looking at those the big Sun- 
day-school scholars gave. Now, mamma, I’ll tell 
you; you let us make tableaux in the parlor, and 
invite all the school-children at five cents apiece, 


| and we’ll make that washerwoman the happiest 
When the hour arrived, without a murmur of | being in the city.” 
i dread or. sbrinking on her part, the little frail, “Oh, do!” exclaimed Minnie, 





394 
“Yes, mamma, please do—what is 
four-year-old Frank. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meredith exchanged glances. The 
lady groaned inwardly at the thought of her neat 
parlors being invaded by a mixed crowd of chil- 
dren from the public school; but her husband 
nodded encouragingly, so the desired permission 
was granted for the next Tuesday afternoon, and 
finally, after much whispered consultation, the 
children accepted the date. 

For several days preceding the performance the 
following notice, written by Tom in large capital 
letters, was circulated during the various intermis- 
sions of the primary school which Tom and Min- 
nie attended, and even at Sunday school. 


it?” 


Lots oF TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 


and the other kind, at Mr. Meredith’s next Tues- 
day afternoon, right after school, for the benefit 
of the washerwoman. Tickets, five cents, but there 
won't be any tickets, because they cost money, and 
we want all the money for her. Pay at the parlor 
door. Tom AND MINNIE. 


At three o’clock on the eventful afternoon the 
front parlor was full of chairs, the back parlor 
crowded with all sorts of family property, and 
Tom sat at the deor to receive the audience. 


said 


ON. 
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ware.” Inthe baby’s bath-tub, a yard or more | We did not lower them into the crevice that 
long, stood the four children, three of them wav- | evening, on account of some difficulty in laying 
ing small American flags saved from the preced- lthe fuse, but covered them up with rubbish and 
ing Fourth of July; the other member of the went back to our tent on the creek just below the 
patriot army was industriously chewing the na- notch. 
tional emblem. | The next morning when we ‘‘crawled out,” we 
From each of the bath-tub handles there were | were surprised to see the stage-road lined with 
ropes extending to the side door of the parlor, and | foot-travellers and burros going up towards the 
at these unseen hands were tugging hard. But head of White-Wood. They were hurrying along 


somehow the extemporized boat moved but slowly, 
and the patriot commander was visibly perplexed, 
as Washington would have been, a hundred years 
ago, had his boat stopped frequently in midstream. 

Great minds decide quickly; the leader of the 
expedition turned, laid down his flag, and a few 
seconds later the two-lightest of his followers 
| were cast out—floundering desperately in the icy 
Delaware, so to speak. Still the boat moved only 
by jerks, so Washington whispered to the re- 
mainder of his army, ‘‘Jump out!” 

His order was promptly obeyed; there was a 
mighty tug at the ropes, and, as quick as a flash, 
the Father of his Country lay doubled up in the 
bottom of his craft, the army colors dropping into 
the Delaware, his two hands and feet flying 
about every where. 

“Tableaux is out; there won’t be any more this 


| 


At ten minutes past three the bell rang, and two | time,” said an assistant. 


very small boys entered, gave Tom their money, | 
and were so overcome at being alone in a room | 
full of empty chairs that they were just about to | 
go home again, when three girls came in, and by | 
much giggling set the minds of the boys at ease. | 

Then came a mixed party, that increased the 
audience to twelve chairsful, and in the few mo- 
ments that followed there was such a steady pro- 
cession of boys and girls, that Tom literally had 
his hands full. Among them were three ladies, 
friends of Mrs. Meredith, who had come to call; 
but Tom explained the situation, politely but 
firmly demanded five cents from each, and gave | 
one of them nineteen five-cent coins in exchange | 
when she handed him a dollar-note. 

A few minutes later, the doors separating the | 
two parlors were thrown open, and a trembling 
voice announced,—**Daniel in the Lions’ Den.” 

A vigorous clapping of hands greeted the spec- 
tacle. In the centre of the room stood a large 
upright clothes-hamper, upon a stool, in which 
stood ‘Tom, as Daniel. He wore a dressing-gown | 
of his father’s, and was calmly reading a news- | 
paper. Above the edge of the hamper could be 
seen parts of the heads of the two larger lions, to 
wit, Minnie and Frank. Fluffy was in the ham- 
per, too, but being only a cub, so to speak, her 
presence was unnoticed until she gave forth a jolly 
little squeal. 

“Roar, why don’t you?” whispered Daniel, 
impatiently. Immediately Frank and Minnie 
made dreadful noises, which so frightened Fluffy 
that she forgot she was a lioness, —if ever she | 
had known it, —and she cried so loudly that she 
drowned the other voices entirely. The audience | 
applauded vehemently, which frightened Fluffy 
so much worse that she attempted to climb out of 
the hamper; in doing this, she stepped upon one 
of Frank’s ankles. We do not care to treat lightly | 
a scene introducing a sacred and heroic character, | 
so we will pass on to the second tableau,—*Three 
Blind Mice.” 

There they were; on their knees, facing the au- 
dience, ‘Tom, Minnie and Fluffy, the two former | 
as blind as they could make themselves, while 
Fiuffy’s bright eyes were opened as wide as if 
they had never learned to close. Behind them, in 
a dress of Minnie’s that touched the floor, a lace 
cap of the baby’s and a pair of spectacles that 
belonged to his grandfather, stood Frank in the 
character of the “‘farmer’s wife,” brandishing the 
carving-knife that was to cut off the tails of the 
impudent little visitors. 

The audience clapped, and almost shrieked with 
delight, and a lady on a front seat smiled pleas- 
antly at Fluffy, at which that diminutive mouse 
crawled rapidly out of the line, so that when Tom 
whispered ‘S’t!” as a signal for the door to close, 
one mouse was entirely missing. 

“Cinderella at her Mother’s Grave.” 

The entire credit of this tableau belonged to | 
Minnie, who was a sentimental little thing. It 
mattered little to her that the old story contained 
nothing about a grave and a devout little visitor, 
and the audience seemed to agree with her, for all 
the little girls said *‘Ah!” in chorus, while the 
boys clapped their hands. Cinderella, in a long | 
white robe, knelt beside a low green mound made | 
of a bolster covered with a piece of mosquito net- 
ting; at the head of the grave, and held upright 
by a chair, an ironing-board served as a tomb- 
stone, and Mrs. Meredith noted that the board 
had been ruined by charcoal, one of the children 
having scrawled ‘Cinderella’s ma” upon it. 

Minnie made quite a pretty picture, kneeling 
with hands clasped and raised appealingly, her 
eyes turned heavenward, and her nose pointing 
in the same direction because it never was able to 
turn any other way. The spectacle so impressed 
one very young lady in the audience that she ex- 
claimed,—- 

“Isn’t she just too lovely ?” 

This brought Minnie back to earth, for she was 
very sensitive to approbation. She turned her 
face towards the audience with a smile of self- 
satisfaction, at which some boys laughed; this 
disconcerted 
knees, out of sight, knocking down the tomb- 
stone just as the doors closed. 

Then came ‘Washington Crossing the Dela- 











| *Kirk”—our Scotch partner—discovered what he 


Minnie, and she crawled, on her | 


Slowly the audience dispersed, somewhat dis- 
appointed, yet pleased with all they had seen. As 
for Tom, his mother asked him how much money 
had been earned for the washerwoman. 

“Three dollars and fifteen cents. Whew! I 
don’t care if I did meet with some accidents. 
Mamma, don’t you think they beat the Sunday 
school tableaux ?” JoHuN HABBERTON. 


a Aaa 


TO MY MOTHER. 
(Translated from Heine, by John Dennis.) 


I left thee once in mad desire to find 
The Love for which my spirit yearned with pain; 
At many a door I knocked and knocked in vain, 
Craving Love’s alins which none to grant inclined, 
But tanghing, treated me with cold disdain. 
Yet still | wandered, eager in the quest, | 
Forever seeking, and for aye unblest, 
Since no one gave the boon for which I pined. 
Then, mother! turning to my home I went 
/ith weary steps and sorrow-numbing care, 
And lo! my pain was lost in sweet content, 
For what I sought came to me unaware; 
In the dear eyes that on thy son were bent 
All I had asked I found, for Love was there. 
—London Spectator. 


4 
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For the Companion. 


MY ADVENTURE WITH ROAD-AGENTS. 


In the spring of 1878 my brother went to the 
Black Hills, taking me with him. I was a boy 
then of fifteen, and as I had no home only where 
“Jap” was,—my brother’s name was Jasper,—I 
was, of course, glad to be taken along with him. 

We went from Sidney (Nebraska) on the stage, 
and came near being robbed, and perhaps killed, 
on the very night we reached Deadwood. We 
were only about two miles from town, and going 
along a deep, narrow valley just at dusk, when 
out jumped a band of men from the brush on each 
side the road, fired their guns, and sprang toward 
our horses’ heads. But the stage-team was too 
quick for them, and the stage was driven furiously 
out of danger. 

I was so frightened that I do not remember what 
happened inside the coach, but after we had ar- 
rived at the hotel, I heard people talking about a 
plucky woman who, after the first scare, had 
counselled coolness, and kept two or three of the 
passengers from jumping out and breaking their 
bones. 

The folks at the hotel didn’t seem much excited. 
They said hardly anything about the matter, and 
seemed to take it as an every-day matter. 

That was my first experience with ‘‘road- 
agents,” as these robbers were called, but it 
wasn’t the last one. That happened about three 
months later, when my brother and I and a young 
Scotchman we had taken in partnership were pro- 
specting up on White-Wood Creek. 

We had a tent that we lived in, and two don- 
keys, or burros, on which we packed the tent and 
our mining tools and provisions, as we moved 
about from place to place. 

About the first of July we struck a quartz lead 
in a rocky notch of White-Wood Gulch, only 
some fifty yards from the stage-road, and up, I 
should think, four hundred feet above it. 

It was a wild-looking place, that notch; just a 
jagged corner, that set back into the bluff. There 
was a dense growth of spruce at the bottom. 

It was in the very top ledge of this notch that 


and Jasper believed was a paying lead of gold- 
bearing quartz. They took some specimens to 
Deadwood and had them assayed. They did not 
turn out much gold, but the assayer said that if 
those were ‘cropping specimens,” they might find 
something better by following the lead. 

After looking the ledge over and studying the 
matter for a day or two, Jasper hit upon a plan that 
he thought would help us to follow up the lead, at 


|some “grub.” 


at a rapid rate; everybody seemed trying to get 

ahead of everybody else. 

| We knew what that meant: ‘‘New diggings.” 
We knew, too, that it would be of no use to ask 
a single question of any one of those silent ‘‘pil- 
grims ;” they would not answer, not one of them. 

Jasper and Kirk caught the “fever,” as such 
new impulse was called, and determined to follow 
the gold-seekers. There wasn’t time to pack the 
burros, and as we wanted to hold the quartz-vein 

jany way, they left me to care for camp, shoul- 
| dered their picks and pans, and started after the 
caravan. 

I found it very lonesome that day, for the whole 
valley as far as I could see was deserted, every 
miner having left for the new diggings, wherever 
they might be. 

It was a relief that day to see the stage go roll- 
ing by at sundown, loaded with passengers, and I 
watched it and its trailing cloud of dust until it 
went behind a curve in the bluffs and out of sight. 

The next day at noon, as I was eating my din- 
ner inside the tent, a big, black-whiskered man 
suddenly showed himself at the opening of the 
“flaps.” 

“H’lo, tender-foot!” said he, in a gruff but 
jolly kind of voice, and then he approached, fol- 
lowed by three other fellows, an ill-looking com- 
pany the whole of them, who sat themselves 
coolly down upon the bunk we had fixed to sleep 
on. 

“T’m no tender-foot,” said I. ‘Been here’s long 
as you have.” I went on eating. 

They laughed roughly, and then the stranger 
who had come in first ordered me to get them 
I fried some bacon, made coffee, 
and spread the meal on an oil-cloth on the ground. 
They ate a hearty meal in silence, and then went 
off up the road. 

That afternoon I was very lonesome again, and 
along towards evening I concludéd to go up on 
the hills at the head of our notch, or pocket, as 
some would call it, and watch for the stage. 

There was a point of rocks up there, from the 
top of which I could see a long distance up the 
gulch. I could see down into the cavernous notch 
too, and across to thé opposite side of the gulch. 

I sat under a little stubby pine, with the sun in 
my face,—for the day was none too warm, though 
it was July,—my back to a boulder, and looked 
lazily off over the scene that I thought very wild 
and grand. 

I had been sitting there quite a time, when all 
at once I saw four men come around the upper 
point of the bluff that formed the east side of the 
notch, and stop in the road. They had guns on 
their shoulders, and they appeared to be looking 
down towards our tent, and though I was ata 
great height above them, causing them to look 
like small boys, I was convinced they were the 
same men to whom I had given the meal. 

They stood for some minutes as if in close ob- 
servation of our premises, and then turned and 
walked quickly in among the spruce trees at the 
mouth of the notch. 

“That must mean mischief to us, or some- 
body,” thought I, and I got considerably fright- 
ened in thinking of what I should do, all alone, 
with those men around. 

Then another thought struck me: They were 
going to lie in wait for the stage. 

What should I do? 





men came out of the thicket again. It was then 
nearly time for the stage, as it was nearly sun- 
down. Quite often, however, the stage was late 
and did not go by until after dark. 

I momentarily expected to see the coach and 
its accompanying cloud of dust. 

By a half-hour’s hard running and climbing, I 
might get around on the other side of that point, 
but I felt sure the stage would have passed it and 
me before it could be done. I might run along 


time to give warning, but as that would expose 


hidden down there with their long-range breech- 
loaders, I dared not attempt it. 

The sun went down, and I was still straining 
my eyes for the stage and trying to think of some 
plan to signal it. It began to grow dusk in the 
gulch, and I was still thinking. 


powder, and wondered if firing them off as the 
stage came in sight would not create an alarm and 
turn the robbers from their purpose. 

All at once I saw a dusky cloud coming around 





least for a few feet. He had “picked” through the 
| dirt on top of the rocks, and broke into a cross- 
| seam, a deep crevice,—the ledge was full of them, 
—where he thought we could let down a keg or 
two of blasting-powder, and blow off a big slice 
of the ledge, so that we could finally get at a good 
piece of the lead with our picks and drills. 

So the next day Kirk went to town with the 
| burros, and brought back two twenty-five-pound 
kegs of giant powder and a coil of fuse. That 
evening we took them up to the ledge. 


like the drumming of a pheasant. 

I jumped up and ran down to the ledge where 
the powder was, raked out the kegs, got out my 
jackknife and cut off the fuse of each, leaving it 


only about two feet long; then taking one under | 
each arm, I hurried around on the opposite side 
of the ridge which formed the west side of the 


notch. 


I did not stop to consider whether I might have | 


I lay for some time watching to see if the | 


the hillside and down into the gulch and be in | 


both me and my object to the view of the men | 


Suddenly I thought of those kegs of blasting- | 





down from the point of rocks above the ledge, but 
it was not at all likely I could have been seen, ow- 
ing to the density of the spruce-tops and the eager- 
ness with which the men must have been watch- 
ing for the stage. 

When I got opposite the mouth of the notch 
with my kegs, I hurried to the top of the ridge, 
dropped them down upon end with the fuses up, 
and jerked out my match-box. The stage was 
not then a half-mile distant. I lit one of the 
fuses, and started the keg rolling down towards 
the spruce-thicket bordering the stage-road. 

If the fellows were there, it was for no good 
purpose, and I thought that would start them out. 
It happened, luckily, that on that particular slope 
of the notch, the spur that ran out towards the 
road, the hillside was quite smooth and bare of 
trees and jagged rocks, so that the keg with its 
flaming fuse rolled, straight and swift, down 
among the spruces, which were three or four hun- 
dred feet distant down the incline. 

But fearing the first keg might not explode, I 
lighted the fuse of the second and started that 
rolling after it. 

I heard one of the men below—I could not see 
them, nor do I think they could see me—call out 
loudly as the first keg went bumping among the 
trees. 

A second later, down in the very midst of the 
thicket and within a dozen yards of the road, 
there shot up into the dusk, lighting the whole 
notch with a sudden glow, a tremendous sheet of 
flame, which seemed to widen and flare out 
through the black tree-tops like lightning through 
a dark cloud. The explosion, too, sounded dull 
and heavy like distant thunder. 

Then foilowed a dense cloud of smoke and a 
pattering shower of spruce foliage and small 
limbs which had been blown into the air, and 
then, as the second keg bumped down towards the 
bottom of the notch, I heard the sound of men 
|running across the stage-road and down into the 
| gulch beyond. 

The second keg did not burst, and while I stood 
| peering down, watching for the flame, the stage 
rolled up to the mouth of the notch and stopped 
|in the road. Two passengers got off, and then 
| the driver whipped up and it rolled on again, with 
the horses at a rapid trot. 

The two men who had got off stood in the road 
a minute looking up into the notch, and then one 
of them who had espied me shouted up at me. 

“Hullo!” said he, ‘‘what’s the matter here ?” 

It was Jasper’s voice, and I ran headlong down 
the steep slope and brought up puffing in front of 
him and Kirk, who had been overtaken—as they 
told me presently—by the stage on their return 
|from the new diggings, which had turned out 
| another case of “salting.” 
| ‘They had heard the explosion, and smelling the 
| powder-smoke which still filled the mouth of the 
| notch with a sulphurous odor, they had got off to 
| look into the matter. 

I told my story as quickly as I could. 

We hunted around among the spruces. We 
discovered the second keg; it had driven the fire 
| out of the fuse, evidently by rolling over the fuse, 
and we wondered that the other had not been ren- 
dered ineffective in the same way. We yatched 
sharply for those fellows for some time, fear- 
| ing they would come back to take some kind of 
| revenge, but they never returned, and it is possible 
| they never really understood what had happened. 
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For the Companion. 


WHALE-HUNTING 
On the New England Coast. 


Provincetown, Massachusetts, as most readers 
| know, is situated at the extreme northerly end of 
Cape Cod; a fishing town amidst sand-hills, with the 
Atlantic on one side of it, and Cape Cod Bay on the 
other. Its harbor is a large, deep, oval enclosure of salt 
water, capacious enough to accommodate a fleet of 
| large vessels. 
From its peculiar situation, this land-locked basin 
| is at times a sort of huge natural weir for fish, and 
| sometimes odd varieties are found embayed and 
| swimming bewilderedly about in it. 

The writer’s first experience of whale-hunting was 
|in Provincetown harbor, some years since, and in 
| the night-time. Shortly after three o’clock A. M. of 
this night, or rather morning, the friend, whom I 
will call “Ben,” with whom I was spending the sum- 
mer, and I were waked by an unusual commotion in 
| the town—shouts, and the clatter of hurrying feet 
along the plank-walks and down at the wharves. 
| “It’s either a fire or a whale!” muttered Ben, as he 
| thrust his head out of the window to listen. “Yes, 
| it’s a whale!” he exclaimed, suddenly drawing in his 
| head. ‘The whole town is awake! Out with you, if 
| you want to see!” 

We hastily dressed and ran down to the wharf. It 
was still dark, but a schooner and several boats had 
| already put off into the harbor. Lanterns were flitting 
| about. Other boats were being manned, and we could 
hear a suppressed medley of eager talk: ‘Hark! 
Don’t ye hear her blow, whoosh-oosh, out there 





the point, nearly two niiles distant, and a scheme | towards the ‘race’! There she goes again! She’s 
came into my head that set my heart beating | heaving round! Come, hurry there! Pass the oars! 


Where’s the key to the loft?” 

Meantime my friend had been rushing about, and 
| had secured a place for each of us in a boat owned 
by an old salt whom we knew as “Uncle Charley.” 
In this boat were two lads, besides the old fisherman. 
They had taken aboard two rusty harpoons and an 
old whale-lance, but for lines we had nothing better 
| than two or three coils of new rope, in separate 
pieces, not yet bent to the irons. 

However, we pulled out into the harbor, our old 


been seen or heard by the road-agents, as I came | skipper exerting himself to get things into order, 
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while we plied the oars. Where we were heading | 
was not very plain to me, fora thin mist lay on the 
water, and day had not broken. 

At length we ran into another boat, and at almost 
the same instant heard a soft, prolonged whoosh close 
to our quarter, accompanied by a heavy swash of the 
water. 

“There she breached!” 
“Back water.” 
boats which were making in, a little behind us. 

Suddenly in the direction of the “race” a tremen- 
dous outcry rose, and then there were exclamations 
that there were two whales, and that one of them 
was a “humpback,” a much greater prize than the 
common finback whale of these waters. 

Upon this we pulled for the “race,” to get in the 
channel at the entrance of the harbor, Uncle Char- 
ley’s idea being that the frightened whales would 
soon find their way out, and that we might strike one 
of them as he passed. 

Four or five other boats were there before us, and 
there we lay for half or three-quarters of an hour. 

Meantime day dawned. As the morning broke, an 
exciting scene was disclosed. There were at least 
twenty boats, in which were men seeking the cap- 
ture of the whales. Some of them were in groups of 
three or four, lying in wait on one or the other side 
of the bay; others, singly, were pulling this way or 
that with might and main, while round and round 
the pent-up waters coursed the two huge black levia- 
thans, alternately blowing and diving, heading first 
this way, then that, evidently panic-stricken, and 
seeking only to escape. 

As Uncle Charley had predicted, the finback was a 
big fish, fully sixty-five feet inlength. In his rapid 
and powerful efforts to escape, he looked as if he 
might be dangerous. The rising sun glistened on his 
broad back, as he breached first on one side of the 
bay, then on the other. 

The humpback was smaller, and the greater num- 
ber of boats were following it. Four of the boats at 
length closed about this whale on the east side of the 
harbor, and from one of these a bomb-lance was shot 
into the great cetacean’s body with fatal effect, the 
explosion of the missile killing it almost instantly. 

Scarcely had the cry of triumph subsided, when the 
big finback suddenly found the channel out of the 
bay, for which he had been so wildly searching for 
the last taree hours. With a deep-drawn whoosh, he 
headed directly for the bay, and then we who were 
blockading the channel suddenly found ourselves in 
an exciting position. 

“Be ready with yer irons! 
in a chorus of excited shouts. 

Straight toward the boats came the whale. 

The finback seemed to ricochet from the bottom to 
the surface of the channel—first down out of sight, 
then up in plain view. The enormous creature passed 
us like a race-horse, coming to the surface once a few 
yards from our boat, making a prodigious eddy, in 
which our boat danced as if in supreme delight. 
Uncle Charley pluckily threw his harpoon, but luckily 
for us, as I imagine, the iron did not penetrate the 
whale’s hide. The creature went out of the mouth 
of the harbor with a rush. 


The Finback Whale, 


It may be unknown to most readers that a whale 
fishery has been for eight or ten years carried on in 
the waters of the New England coast. Several fishing 
villages along the Maine coast and Grand Manan are 
local centres of this whale-hunting. 

The pursuit of the finback whale was formerly held 
in contempt by the whalemen of Nantucket and New 
Bedford, who preferred to voyage to the Pacific and 
the Arctic for the sperm whale. The speed and activ- 
ity of the finback had no attraction for these old-time 
Nimrods of the ocean. Indeed, but for the bomb-lance 
and other modern appliances, the business would 
hardly be profitable to-day, for the finback is a very 
gamey whale, and to the rapidity of his movements 
adds great tenacity of life. He is a long, clean, finely- 
moulded creature, sometimes attaining a length of 
seventy or eighty feet, but commonly measuring from 
forty to sixty. 

In the finback, nature seems to have designed a 
whale especially for speed in swimming, and for easy 
movements in the water. Its tail is a tremendous 
engine of propulsion. No screw-propeller yet in- 
vented by man can equal it. A railroad express train 
would find the swiftness of this great mammal some- 
thing of a test of its speed. 

The finback generally appears in our New England 
waters early in the spring, in pursuit of the schools 
of mackerel®and herring which, together with salt- 
water eels and other small fish, make the bulk of its 
food. Closing in upon such a school, the finback pre- 
pares for dinner by simply opening his big mouth at 
widest stretch, and then driving ahead at full speed 
through the crowded mass of frightened fishes. When 
a goodly mouthful is corralled, snap come the wide 
jaws together, and then, without any attempt at mas- 
tication,—for the finback is not favored with teeth,— 
the entire squirming, flopping mass, several barrels it 
may be, is transferred at a single gulp to its enormous 
stomach. 

This manceuvre having been repeated till its appe- 
tite is appeased, the gorged leviathan takes a siesta, 
floating lazily on the surface, rising and falling with 
the surge, as inert as a derelict hulk. 

Then after digestion has done its work, the monster 
wakes up, becomes playful and kittenish, and proceeds 
to give a gymuastic exhibition, either alone or in 
company with a number of its fellows. A Iamb in 
its pasture in May, or a young puppy in a back yard, 
hever cuts queerer antics or plays more exuberant 
pranks. 

First, perhaps, it will flourish about twenty feet of 


Here he comes!” rose 


long black tail in the air, the enormous creature appar- | 


ently standing on his head. Next, he will stand on his 
tail, throwing his big head out of the water, to an 
equal height, with a low, deep whish, and a smack of 
his jaws audible a long distance away. 

Then he takes a “header” straight down into the 
depths, coming up half a mile away to blow again. 
Races of two and two and ail sorts of watery waltzes 
are now in order, and this wild play may continue till 
it is time to re-commence the principal business of its 
life, namely, fishing. 

The present outfit for hunting the finback and its 
more rarely seen congener, the humpback, consists 
usually of a schooner of from twenty-five to a hun- 


muttered Uncle Charley. | 
But we immediately fouled two other | 








dred and fifty tons burden, carrying a whale-boat of 
; the old approved model, with men enough to man it 
| well,—six or cight,—and two or three spare hands to 
| the when the boat is after its prey. 
T he skipper is commonly owner, or part-owner, and 
| generally handles the bomb-gun, or harpoon, and 
| pulls a spare oar in the boat as well. 

The bomb-lance is now the weapon most relied on 
to kill the finback. The gun from which the lance is 
fired is short, very thick and clumsy, with a barrel 
about seventeen inches long, and the breech made 
very heavy with lead, to break the force of the severe 
recoil. 

The projectile, or bomb-lance itself, is a pointed 
cylinder, about a foot long. The point is made triang- 
ular, and the base hollow to contain a charge of pow- 
der. 

Around the base of the cylinder are fitted India 
rubber “wings,” which fold up when the lance is 
thrust down the barrel of the gun, and act as a wad. 
But when discharged, these wings unfold and serve 
as the ‘‘feather” of an arrow, to steady the point of 
the lance so that it moves straight in the air. 





Use of the Bomb-Lance. 


A fuse, cut to explode the bursting charge in the 
projectile within a second after firing, projects from 
the base of the cylinder. The discharge of the gun 
ignites the fuse, and the fine. art of the business is to 
arrange the length of the fuse so that the bomb will 
explode in the body of the whale the instant it has 
penetrated to a vital part. Otherwise the projectile 
may pass entirely through the whale’s body and inflict 
no immediate mortal injury. 

When properly exploded, the bomb produces a terri- 
ble wound, sometimes instantly fatal. From thirty 
to forty feet is the distance best adapted to its use. 








The gunner, standing in the bow of the boat, gener- 
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been waiting for; he was onnnnes in the bow, sup- | 
porting his heavy piece across one knee. 

No one had stirred from his place, or made a sound, 
for some minutes. But now as the whale rose, the 
skipper suddenly braced himself, sighted his big gun 
and fired. The lance struck the huge creature just 
beneath the forward flipper, and the recoil of the gun | 
threw the captain backward. He dropped the gun 
and instantly seized the harpoon. 

But my eyes were fixed on the whale. For an in- | 
stant it lay motionless, as if merely surprised. The 
sensation of pain had not yet reached its brain. The 
skipper, in the meantime, hurled the harpoon, which 
buried itself in the whale’s side. Then, as if touched 
by an electric thrill, the enormous creature gave one 
mighty squirm forward. Its tail rose high out of 
water, then disappeared with a loud sudge, down- 
ward into the depths. 

We were drenched, and as we dashed the salt water 
from our eyes, heard the harpoon-line flopping and 
flying out. Four, five, six hundred feet of line ran 
out, and we watched anxiously the rapidly lessening 
size of the coilin the tub. The skipper caught up a 
hatchet and stood with it raised ready to chop the 
line off ere the last coil went out. But the whale | 
just then rose rapidly, at a broad angle to his line of | 
descent, coming to the surface some three hundred | 
yards distant and with such force as to throw its huge | 
body nearly clear of the water. 

At the same moment he spouted, throwing out 
what tooked to be bushels of red apples high into the 
air. 

“That’s the color!” cried the old salts in the boat. 
‘“‘He’s ours—if we can hold to him!” 

A jerk interrupted these exclamations. Our would. | 
be prize had struck off after his flying kin fish, and in 
a moment we were shooting along the water like an 
arrow. 
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ally waits till the muzzle of the piece is within this | 
distance of the whale’s side. The bomb-lance is 
sometimes fired from the deck of the schooner at a 
passing whale; and a good shot may kill the huge 
creature, or wound him so seriously that he is easily 
overtaken and secured. 

| Tremember one afternoon in May, 1882, we were 
cruising off Isle au Haut, on the Maine coast, ten or 
fifteen miles out to sea. We had lain becalmed for 
an hour or two, when one of the sailors called out, 
“Bloos!” and within five minutes we saw several 
white jets rising, about a mile from the schooner. 

A school of finbacks was coming from the direc- 
tion of Grand Manan. After watching them blow a 
few moments, it became evident that they would pass 
us to seaward, going-sou’westerly. Seeing this, our 
skipper hastily ordered the boat manned, ran for his 
bomb-gun, and we put off to intercept them. 

It was quite a warm afternoon, with a bright sun, 
and the sea unusually smooth and glassy for these 
waters. There were five whales in the school. They 
were moving leisurely, rolling and blowing, and we 
pulled directly ahead of them. 

It was interesting to watch the huge creatures, for 
our boat seemed to fill them with a sense of curiosity. 
They came rolling and tumbling around it. The oars 
were quietly shipped, and we lay by, watching their 
movements, waiting a favorable position for a shot. 
The motions of two of them in particular I watched 
with interest. They were half-curious, half-sportive. 
Sinking suddenly in the water, ten or fifteen feet, the 
huge creatures would turn partly on their sides and 
rise up to within a short distance of us, beneath the 
boat, with their round eyes observing it. Then with 
asingle twist of their tails they would shoot ahead, 
come to the surface to blow, and then roll under 
again, for another “peek” at us. 

The light was of such a nature that their move- 
ments down in the water were distinctly visible—the 
twisting and waving of their fins, and the bubbles 
which escaped from their blow-holes. I never wit- 
nessed a more interesting sight. 

At length, the larger of the two, which I took to be 
the male, rose slowly to the surface a few yards 
ahead of our bow, and with one la.y squirm of his 
immense tail, started to cross, in front of us. A 








straightforward bow-shot was what the skipper had | 


HUNTING. 


Every moment now the boat seemed to gain head- | 
way, like a log on a long, steep shoot. A clear wall | 
of water rose on both sides of the boat’s gunwale, | 
fully a foot above them. We seemed to be flying 
along a big groove in the ocean surface. 

The water whizzed as it went past us, a most pecu- 
liar seething note. It was terrific! Fortunately our 
watery steed kept a straight course. 

Four or five miles must have been made in at most 
ten minutes, when down plunged the whale into the 
depths again, but rose immediately and fay perfectly 
motionless. 

“Dead?” I queried. 

“Don’t you believe it,” laughed the skipper. ‘“He’s 
badly hurt, and is only meditatin’.” 


A Final Struggle. 
Two of the men now began to haul in the line; and 





the boat was slowly brought up within thirty or forty 
yards of the whale. Still it lay there, like a log. | 

“Put me alongside him,” said the captain, taking | 
up the whale lance and planting himself in the bow. | 
The boat was worked gently forward. But the cap- | 
tain suddenly changed his mind. He did not like the | 
way the huge creature was behaving. 

Laying down the lance, he took up the bomb-gun | 
again. ‘Pass a cartridge from the stern-locker,” he 
muttered and then re-loaded his piece, thinking it | 
safer to try another shot than to pull up within | 
lancing distance. 

In obedience to a wave of his hand, the boat was 
now worked a little nearer, ranging alongside, but 
keeping well clear of the whale’s flukes, when a sec- 
ond bomb was fired into its body, at the ‘“water-line,” 
well forward, and “dipping” at an angle of thirty or 
forty degrees. 

Four oars struck into the water at the same in- 
stant, propelling the boat backward—but not before 
we were all again drenched from head to foot by the 
powerful lateral sweep of the great creature’s tail. 

Down it went again, leaving a roaring whirlpool in 
its wake, but rose after a few seconds, spouting fresh 
blood. The last bomb, as was afterwards seen, had 
exploded in its lungs; yet for five or ten minutes the | 
whale plunged about, spouting with a hollow noise 
after every few seconds. ' 

The boat, meantime, had been backed some dis- 
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tance away to be out of reach of these flurries, which 
became less and less violent until at length the huge 
creature turned partly on its side and floated on the 
surface. 

Our prize was a true finback whale about sixty feet 
in length. He sank within an hour—as is often the 
case with these whales—before our schooner could 


| reach us, but rose to the surface and was secured the 


third day after. 

Thus ended a successful hunt. A bad shot with the 
bomb-lance and the hunters carried twenty miles out 
to sea, with a fog rising and a gale coming on, would 
be the reverse side of the picture. 


A. F. MYERs. 
SS 
AUTUMN RAIN. 


There is no color in the world, 
No lovely tint on hill or plains 
The summer’s golden sails are furled, 
And sadly falls the autumn rain, 


—Celia Thaxter. 
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For the Companion. 


SHOPPING IN STAMBOUL. 


Mr. Arnold Forster, son of W. E. Forster, M. P., 
| was travelling in Constantinople a short time ago, 
and he told me shopping could be done there, he 
thought, with a knowledge of two words, beside the 
Turkish numerals. The words were ‘catch’ and 
“choke.” This sounds in English like a highwayman 
kind of trading, but in Turkish it merely means “how 
| much” and “too much.” 

So, remembering this suggestion in the Turkish 
| and not the American sense, we started out one of 
those brilliant mornings only to be found in the “land 
of azure,” to try a shopping expedition in Stamboul. 
We lived outside the city, and went to it in a steamer. 

The haremlik (woman’s department) of the steamer 
is divided off from the rest by a curtain, and here we 
took our place with great, though unnecessary, humil- 
ity, for we are foreigners, and are “allowed to sit with 
the men if we wish.” 

We find ourselves amongst a mass of houris, beau- 
tiful eyes looking out from misty folds of yashmaks, 
and pretty French-heeled boots peeping out from 
folds of the richest silks of every color. One seldom 
sees the old-fashioned yellow morocco slippers and 
socks worn now. Fashion is becoming queen even 
over Turkey, and Fatima Hanum can no longer wear 
her grandmother’s old brocade. Even away off in 
Asia Minor the sweet-faced Mariam Dudu packs away 
her shelvas, loose trousers and painted handkerchief 
when she is coming up to Constantinople. Alas, even 
among the vineyards and mulberry groves of fair 
Ismid, the Manchester prints are worn in preference 
to the soft, beautiful plain dyes of the country, even 
when the shape of the old costume is retained. 

As we are looking curiously at our fellow-passengers, 
nu sweet-faced American girl comes in and seats her- 
self not far from us. She is reading, and the women 
are interested to see her, as they cannot understand 
why a woman can prefer a book to a hand-mirror as 
a travelling companion. As they come round her, she 
reads aloud to them. It is a Turkish translation of 
the Bible. 

A mile or two more by terraced gardens and marble 
palaces, and we are at Galata bridge, and join the 
varied crowd of people of all nationalities. The beg- 
gars immediately recognize us as new-comers and 
fair prey, and come with outstretched henna-tinted 
nails and insinuating smiles. 

“Oh, chellabee ! guzel chellabee !” (beautiful lady.) 

They have gypsy-like faces, long black hair, dresses 
loosely falling away from the throat in front, and 
sometimes we see a baby in the arms of one who is a 
mother at not more than thirteen years old. The 
injunction comes to mind, “Turn not thy face away 
from any poor man, and the face of the Lord shall 
not be turned from thee.’’ But we conclude if divine 
favor depended on doing that when we are in Turkey, 
we should have to flee the country. 

We pass by a great grey mosque and a street narrow 
and roughly paved, with various shops open on the 
front, and with half their goods outside, and go on 
under the cool Egyptian arches of the spice bazaar. 

The floor is a rough, damp roadway, and the various 
heaps of drugs, spices and dye-stuffs give color and 
light on either side. People ure going and coming all 
the time in crowds, and the turbaned and fezed mer- 
chants look as indifferent and dignified as if they 
were all imperial majesties. 

Leaving this bazaar, and going on a little farther, 
we come to the American Bible House. Here we get 
a carriage, an odd-looking, not even second-hand, but 
fourth or fifth-hand affair. The horses are decorated 
with blue beads to keep off the ‘evil eye,” and the 
driver looks like a pirate. He brings us safely, how- 
ever, and we find ourselves in a labyrinth of streets 
and narrow passages with stalls on either side and 
steps going up into inner rooms where the more 
choice and precious things are kept. 

The diamond bazaar is mostly kept by Jews and 
Armenians, and you can buy a ring of real brilliants 
finely set for two liras and a half, that is, about twelve 
| dollars. The cases on both sides of the dark passage 
lighted from above are filled with the choicest gems, 
stars of opals, sapphires, and bracelets of Turkish 
| coins, and pins in the shape of the sultan’s seal, stars 
land crescents of diamonds and pearls. The shop- 
keepers are in European dress except for the red fez 
with its black tassel, which shows them to be Turkish 
subjects. 

Osman Bey has many curious and beautiful em- 
| broidered silks from Broussa, embroidered with Turk- 
ish letters, sometimes Allah il Allah, and the sultan’s 
seal; beautiful Turkish table -cloths and ottoman 
covers embroidered with silk; long, rich scarfs from 
Damascus; pretty cafiés of all colors; and piles of 
beautiful native cloths hand-woven in silk and cotton. 
You can spend as little or as much as you like here, 
or have money to spare. It is a good place at which 
to get presents to carry home. 

Here, for example, comes an American gentleman 
from the United States. He looks as if he were go- 
ing to buy out the bazaars, and the dragoman with 
him says softly to the merchant, ‘“‘Six hundred pounds’ 
worth he has bought this morning.” 

Surely, we think, after this the Turks must have a 
This man takes up the fair, 
soft, silky robing, embroidered with vines of turquoise 
blue, and just touched with silver here and there, 
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and nands it carelessly to a servant who has just 
come in to take his orders. The merchant is as- 
tonished at such rapid business. He has not even 
asked ‘‘catch,” to say nothing of ‘‘choke.” 

Such magnificence quite appalls us, and we drop 
the perfumed bracelets we had been pondering 
over, and pass down into the shoe bazaar. 

This is not so 
prosy a place as it 
sounds. Here are 
the quaint, pointed 
slippers, red or yel- 
low and turned up 
with a tassel at the 
toes; here are jew- 
elled velvet slippers, 
fit for the pride of 
the harem, and in 
contrast, red mo- 
rocco slippers, plain 
and unturned up, 
for about a chereck, 
twenty cents. 


But we are get- 
ting hungry, and 


go in another part 
of the bazaars and 
get some kahobs, 
bits of mutton 
broiled over coals, 
and mahalabe, a 
kind of blane- 
mange, with sugar 
and rose-water, and 
are given little 
three cornered brass 
spoons with which 
to eat the latter. 
The rose - water 
has reminded us of 
attar of rose, and 


we go down into 
the bazaars again 


and buy fairy-like, 
long, narrow, paint- 
ed bottles in little 
gilt embroidered 
bags tied with gilt 
tassels and cord. 
The merchant is 
willing to have his 
head immediately cut off if it is not pure and 
distilled from roses picked in the “glow of sun- 
rise,”” covered with the “dew of the morning,” 
and gathered by the fair Bulgarian girls of 
Kezanlik. Who ever bought a bottle of per- 
fume elsewhere with so much poetry in it? 

Long chibouques of cherry and jasmine wood 
with amber mouth-pieces and quaint gilded bowls, 
tempting nargilehs, and fragrant Turkish to- 
bacco, offered by a handsome young Turk with 
a high crimson fez and a big white turban, tempt 
us, but not so much as a counter of silks, purple 
and yellow and rose and green, across which the 
sunlight pours from an opening overhead, and 
shows all the beautiful shifting light of a cathe- 
dral window. Long-trained satin dresses, em-| 
broidered with silver and gold, shimmer in the 
light which streams down between the grand old 
arches overhead. How we wish for the brush 
and canvas of an artist to carry away a glimpse 
of this grand light and color! 

In another place we find a veiled lady with two 
servants, looking nonchalantly at some Teskisd | 
rugs made by hand on the mountains of Koor- 
distan. The merchant sits cross-legged on his 
divan, a ray of sunlight falls across his bright | 
yellow coat, and he takes his long chibouque from 
his mouth and answers the lady’s questions with- 
out lifting his eyes to her face. It seems to be a| 
matter of supreme indifference to him whether he 
sells her anything or not. 

But we have not seen the bazaar of antiques,— 
the rich shimmer of figured brasses, and the glitter 
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' turning their faces toward the shadowy east; but 
we turn to the west, which is all aglow with the 
rosy clouds of sunset. 

The muezzins stand within the railings of the 
minarets on either side of the water, calling to 
prayer. The houses on the Asiatic side are illu- 
minated with the last rays of the setting sun. A 
Greek boatman is 
singing as he rows 
by us in his crimson 
cushioned caique. 
The white - veiled 
Turkesses are float- 
ing down to the 
boat like a-flock of 
pigeons to their 
cotes; the hamals 
bring 
heavy loads on 
frames on their 
backs ; the English, 
Germans, French 
and Russians that 
have homes on the 
Bosphorus come 
down the steps to 
the steamer, bring- 
ing baskets of white 
grapes or flowers. 

The steamer 
starts, and a ser- 
vant brings us 
black coffee in little 
Turkish cups, and 
wreaths of bread 
covered with ses- 
ame seeds. We 
buy a Herald, 
printed in English 
and French, or a 
Phare de Bosphore, 
but forget to read 
it, as we look at the 
varied beauties of 
the shores on either 
side. 

The rose color 
has faded now, and 
the rising moon has 


touched the towers | 
and waves with sil- | 


ver. The day has been full of charm and novelty. 
Mary Lovise WASHBURN. 


———__—_<or-—_—____——_ 
For the Companion. 


TRUE LIVING. 

To receive love’s kind caressing, 
Tender thought and fullest blessing, 

Is a joy most sweet to know; 
But the secret of true living 
Is the blessedness of giving 

From a full heart’s overflow, 

MARIA UPHAM DRAKE. 


—_—_—_+o+—____—_ 
PUBLIC DEBTS. 


The writer of a letter in which we are asked to 
publish an article on public debts expresses the 


than that. 

Germany is the only one of the great powers of 
Europe which has not a larger debt, measuring 
its gross amount, than that of the United States, 


and the only one in which the actual burden of | 


the debt, to say nothing of ability to bear it, is 
not greater than it is here. But it may be inter- 
esting to present the facts in regard to each coun- 
try by itself, and we take them in alphabetical 
order. 

Since May, 1868, Austria-Hungary has created 
no debt as a whole, but each kingdom has had its 
own ‘‘budget” and debt account. The sum of the 


down their | 
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he No statistics of the debts of Spain and 
| Turkey are worth anything. The Government of 
Turkey is hopelessly bankrupt, and is bound hand 
| and foot by its foreign debt. The last statement 
_ of the Spanish debt showed it to be nearly twenty- 
‘six hundred million dollars. Spain pays an 
amount of interest which averages more than 
| three dollars for each Spaniard; and leaves some 
interest unpaid. 

Russia owes a capital of about twenty-seven 
hundred million dollars, and pays about one hun- 
dred and forty-five millions annually for interest. 
If this amount were divided by the number rep- 
resenting the whole population of the Russian 
empire, in Europe and Asia, it would make an 
, average of one dollar and forty cents for every 
| subject of the Czar. 

The net debt of the United States at the close of 
the last fiscal year, June 30, 1886, was a very lit- 
tle less than thirteen hundred and ninety million 
dollars, and the annual interest charge upon it 
was not quite forty-nine and a half millions. As 
it is estimated that the present population of the 
country is about sixty-one millions, the yearly 
burden of the debt amounts to only eighty-one 
cents upon each person in the community. 

We may, accordingly, state it as a fact that the 
actual burden of the public debt is very far less 
upon each inhabitant of the United States than it 
is upon a citizen of any other great power in the 
world except Germany ; while, if ability to bear 
the same burden of taxation were to be considered, 
the difference would be greater still. 


ter 
For the Companion. 


| IN THE COURT OF THE LIONS 
} BY MOONLIGHT. 
These lions were sculptured centuries ago 
In that fair court a Sultan made for her 
Who was his heart’s delight. Her worshipper 
Was he whom all men worshipped; proving so 
His love and homage that the ages know 
How tair she was, and how at softest stir 
Of her soft robes—as these proud courts aver— 
His kingly heart with kingly love did glow; 
Till he bade crafty workmen come and make 
A palace, lovely for her lovely sake, 
| Thick-set with gems, with many a sculptured space 
Wrought cunningly out of the creamy stone 
| fo frame the dusky beauty of her face— 
| Still on those courts the white moon shines, but they are 
— LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Alhambra, Spain. 
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OUR SUPERSTITIONS. 


It will, perhaps, surprise many Americans to 
| read, as they may do in a recent letter to a French 
| paper from the United States, that the people of 
| this country are among the most superstitious in 
the world, exceeding in this respect the French, 
the Germans, and the English. 

This statement cannot be proved, for it is not 

true that any large number of our people equal in 
superstitiousness the French peasantry, or even 
| the English yeomanry. And yet it is undeniable 
| that our sailors are full of superstitions, and that 
|many of our farmers are the absolute slaves of 
| fallacies about the influence of the phases of the 
moon upon their crops and upon the weather. 

Many women, too, are apt to shudder at the 


| belief “that in proportion to ability to pay, the | breaking of a mirror, fearing bad luck, and a 
| public debt of the United States is smaller than | whole family of superstitions has been’ grouped 
j that of any of the great nations of the earth.” | about the cat. The idle and foelish fear, in the | 
| The statement might be made very much stronger | South and West, that it is “bad luck” to remove 


a cat from one house to another with a moving 
| family, has probably been the cause of the deser- 
| tion and cruel death of more than one unfortunate 
janimal. Many superstitions, indeed, are wicked, 

and all are foolish. 

The belief in the ‘“‘unluckiness” of Friday is 
common all over the Christian world, and retains 
a certain hold in this country, in spite of the 
“lucky” circumstances that America was discov- 
ered on Friday, that the Pilgrims landed on Fri- 
|day, and that the Declaration of Independence 
| was adopted on Friday. The superstition arises 
from the belief that our Saviour was crucified on 


of jewelled daggers, and perhaps saddle-cloths like | old debt of the empire and of that of the two king- | Friday. How unworthy to suppose that the event 
those used by the Queen of Sheba when she went | doms is more than twenty-two hundred and fifty which saved mankind should have doomed the 
to visit Solomon; and the gold and silver, ivory, | million dollars, and the interest, which has to be worid to perpetual ill-fortune on the day of its 
apes and peacocks, like those, it may be, brought! met by taxation, amounts to about two dollars | occurrence! 

from the navy of Tarshish; the spoon of tortoise- and thirty cents for each person in Austria, and to| If Friday were indeed an unlucky day, nothing 


shell and ivory with which the grandmother of 


three dollars and a half in Hungary. 


|could have been undertaken in this year, 1886, 


John Palacologus, brother-in law of Cantacuzene, | The public debt of France is the largest of any | because the year began on Friday, will end on 


ate her ekmek kadaif, that is, a preparation of | 
toast soaked in honey, with an interior substance | 
between Devonshire cream and the inside of choc- 
olate-creams ; the velvet-embroidered mirror, like 
that in which Cleopatra examined her eyebrows 
when she heard Antony coming up the marble 
stairs; and everything else you can think of. 

But the most practical part of our excursion 
we had forgotten. We thought as five of us 
wished to purchase fur cloaks, we might get them 
cheaper, but the Yankee idea of wholesale and re- 
tail did not seem to penetrate the Turkine mind. 
Each article had to be bargained for by itself. 

We ‘‘catched™ and “choked” the Greek and 
Armenian merchants for about two hours, before 
we could buy our skins. Then we had to buy the 
outsides at one store in Péra, get them cut at an- 
other, have Thucydides” come from Athens to 
cut the fur, and ‘*Minerva” to put it together, and 
after all that, were obliged to finish them ourselves. 

But this last has brought us out of the bazaars 
and our Stamboul shopping. We take our steamer 
at the bridge again, and seém to find ourselves, 
instead of in a land of azure, in a world that is 
The sun is just setting, the 
‘Turks have thrown down their prayer-rugs, and 
are prostrating themselves with great fervor, and 


all couleur de rose. 


in the world. The consolidated debt alone, which 
is by no means all of the debt, is almost four 
thousand million dollars. The charge on account 
of the public debt for this year is more than seven 


| dollars for each inhabitant of the Republic. 


Germany as a whole has but a very small debt, 
scarcely more than one hundred and fifty million 
dollars, and it has invested funds which amount 
to more than this, so that the Empire may be said 
to have no debt at all. The several countries of 
Germany have their own debts, but in the case of 
Prussia, which has the largest, the obligations 
were incurred chiefly in building railroads, which 
pay a larger profit than the interest on the debt. 
To all intents, therefore, the Germans bear no 
burden at all on account of a public debt. 

Great Britain has a great debt which, however, 
bears a low rate of interest. The nominal capi- 
tal is about thirty-seven hundred million dollars, 
and the interest charge is one hundred and forty 
millions, which imposes an average burden of a 
little more than four dollars on each inhabitant of 
the British Isles. 

The debt of Italy is not “capitalized.” It rep- 
resents an obligation to pay so much interest every 
year; and this sum amounts to three dollars and 
seventy-five cents a year for each subject of the 


Friday, and contains fifty-three Fridays; four of 

its months contain five Fridays each; the longest 
; and shortest days of the year are both Fridays, 

and, more dreadful still, five changes of the moon 
| fall on Friday! 

The fear of the number thirteen is not so com- 
mon in this country as it is in Europe. The 
superstition has its origin in the fact that the 
apostles, with the Saviour, made thirteen at table. 
The superstition in its original form was to the 
effect that, if thirteen men were seated together, 

, one of the number was sure to prove a traitor or 
| a criminal and be hanged. As executions ceased 

to be of common occurrence, the notion simply 
| that one of the thirteen would die within a year 
| replaced the former superstition. 

The accidental spilling of salt is often noted by 
the American housewife as *‘unlucky,” but rather, 
it seems, by way of a jest than seriously. This 
superstition also goes back to ancient times, when 
the exchange of a pinch of that necessary article, 
salt, was a sign of friendship, quite naturally, 
and its refusal a token of hostility. The over- 


throw of a dish containing it was held, therefore, 
to foreshadow the end of friendship. 

| Superstitions about the moon are very old and 
of very varied origin. 


Men of science tell us that 





| there is, so far as influence of the moon upon the 

weather is concerned, but one chance for any such 

| effect; and that is in the possibility that the very 
| slight amount of heat that the full moon radiates 
may have some little influence in dispelling clouds 
and rendering the atmosphere dryer. 

| A good story is told of a colored man in the 

| South who, though ignorant, was wise enough to 

| get along without squaring all his acts by the state 
of the moon. He was a successful gardener, and 
the vegetables he produced were always the earli- 
est and the finest. 

| “Do you plant your seeds in the new of the 

moon, Gabriel, or in the old of the moon?” he 

| was asked. 

“Go ’long!” said Gabriel; ‘‘1 plants my seeds 
in de ground, an’ lets de moon take care ob her- 
se’f!” 

| 

| COMPANION PRIZES. 

| $5,000 

AWARDED FOR 

PRIZE STORIES. 

| In December last the Publishers of the Com- 

panion offered nine Prizes, amounting in the 

aggregate to five thousand dollars, for the best 

Stories of four differeut classes: Serial Stories, 

Stories for Boys, Stories for Girls, and Adventure 

Stories. 

The stories written in competition were to be 
sent in by the 3lst of May of the present year. 
The number of Stories actually received in com- 
petition exceeded five thousand six hundred, of 
which nearly thirteen hundred were Serial Stories 
of from five to eight chapters each. 

It has required the services of a numerous corps 
of experienced readers during the whole summer 
to examine and pass upon the merits of this vast 
amount of manuscript. But in general the authors 
have borne patiently what must, in their ignorance 
of the immense labor involved, have seemed to 
them a needless delay. 

We have now to announce the names of those 
who receive the Prizes, and the titles of their 
Stories. 

| In doing so, we congratulate ourselves upon the 
| success of that part of the plan which aimed at 
attracting new and comparatively unknown writ- 
ers; for the following list does not, so far as we 
| can remember, include the name of any former 
|contributor to the Companion, or that of any 
person who is recognized as a well-known writer 
of fiction. Yet, as our readers will soon discover 
for themselves, some of these stories are inferior 
in no respect to those written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation. The list is as follows: 

Serial Stories. 

First Prize, $1500, to Homer Greene, Esq., 
Honesdale, Penn., for Story entitled, ‘Blind 
Brother.” 

SECOND PRIZE, $750, to Miss Frances N. Eaton 
(Sargent Flint), Forest Hills, Boston, Mass., 
for Story entitled, “‘Dollikins and the Miser.” 

Tuirp Prize, $500, to Mrs. Lucy L. Stout, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for Story entitled, “Bet and 
her Family.” 

Boys’ Short Stories. 

First Prize, $500, to Charles W. Clarke, Spo- 
kane Falls, Washington Ter., for Story en- 
titled, ‘“‘Klatawa.” 

SEconD Prize, $250, to William A. Dromgoole, 
Murfreesboro’, ‘'enn., for Story entitled, ‘‘Co- 
lumbus Tucker’s Discontent.” 


Girls’ Short Stories. 

First Prizr, $500, to Edgar Mayhew Bacon, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y., for Story entitled, 
“The Last Cruise of the Sara Satterlee.” 

SEcoNnD Prize, $250, to R. L. Daniels, Ivanpalh, 
Kansas, for Story entitled, ‘‘Marie’# Mission. ’ 

Adventure Stories. 


First Prize, $500, to Laura B. Marsh, Durango, 
Col., for Story entitled,““Overcoming a Storm.” 


Seconp Prize, $250, to Prof. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, M. A., Windsor, Nova Scotia, for Story 
entitled, ‘Indian Devils.” 

We return, with regret, a great many stories 
which, although possessing merit, do not quite 
meet our wants. Others, to the number of several 
hundred, we have retained for still further consid- 
eration, and shall speedily propose to the authors 
of the most of them to purchase their Stories at 
our usual rates. 

The Prize Stories will be published during 1887, 
and will form some of the most attractive features 
of the new volume. 


—~+@>—_— 
BURDENED BY A GREAT FORTUNE. 


An American in Paris wrote home lately that he 
was passing through the Champs Elysées the other 
day with a young French artist, whose tastes are 
costly and whose pockets empty, when one of our 
Bonanza kings drove by. 

«That is, to me, the most enviable .nan on earth,” 
said Louis. ‘There is nothing like money. It buys 
everything!” 

That very afternoon the writer of this letter met 
his lucky countryman at a club-house frequented by 
Americans. He was speaking of a young fellow 
who had inherited a small estate. 

“A man with that amount has all he wants,” he 
said. “Two hundred thousand is as much as any 
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man can spend on shelter, food, and clothes, with a 
reasonable amount for charity and amusement. A 
larger sum than that becomes simply money, to be in- 
vested, and managed,—not enjoyed. It is a business, 
a labor, and often not a light one.”’ 

“I met him again that evening,” adds the letter, | 
“at a reception, where the leading men and most 
brilliant women in Paris were present. He was awk- 
ward, brusque, ill at ease and out of place. His huge 
weight of wealth could not buy for him good-breeding. 
Louis, with not a sou in his pocket, was at home with 
these people, their friend and companion.” 

The chief object set before American boys on leav- | 
ing college is the acquisition of a fortune. Wealth 
is undoubtedly a good thing as far as it goes. But 
they should remember that there are three things it 
will not command for them,—the respect and esteem 
of well-bred people, the love of their wife and chil- 
dren, and peace with their God. These things are to 
be found in other paths than that of money-making. 


| 


ee 


HOSPITABLE AND POOR. | 





Not until the days of General Grant was the Eng- 
lish custom of giving national gratitude a pecuniary | 
form observed by even a part of the American people. | 
Not a few of the gréat leaders of the Revolution were | 
allowed to die in poverty, verifying the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the lines,— 


“And bailiffs —_ seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall 
Congress, in two or three cases, showed a tardy | 
sense of gratitude by purchasing the papers and libra- 
ries of those whose public services had caused them 
to die insolvent, thus enabling their families to live in 
something approaching comfort. 

Thomas Jefferson, toward the close of his life, was 
so infirm and poor that he applied to the Legislature 
of Virginia for permission to dispose of his large 
estate by lottery. He hoped by this method to realize 
a sum sufficient to pay his debts and to give him a 
competence. 

Public duties prev ented him from looking after his 
estate during many years, and a profuse hospitality 
had exhausted his means. Mr. Jefferson was the 
most popular of American citizens, and people came 
from far and near to see him, prompted by curiosity 
or affection. 

Life at Monticello resembled, for years, that in a 
hotel at a fashionable watering-place. Members of 
Congress, office-holders, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
artists, foreigners, and people of fashion flocked to 
see the great statesman, and to partake of his hospi- 
tality. 

Fifty guests were entertained one night, and whole 
families came in their carriages, and remained for | 
months. One family of six persons came from Europe, | 
and made a visit of ten months. Then they made a | 
short tour through the States, returned to Monticello, 
and remained six months longer. 

A gentleman asked Wormley, Mr. Jefferson’s fav- 
orite servant, pointing to the three carriage-houses, 
each of which would contain a four-horse coach, 
“How often were these filled in Mr. Jefferson’s time?” 

“Every night in summer, sir,” answered the ser- 
vant; ‘‘and we often had two or three carriages be- 
sides under that tree.” 

“Tt must have taken all hands to take 
visitors.” 

“Yes, sir, and the whole farm to feed them,” said 
the slave. 


care of your 
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IGNORANT. 


At the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
there was a sergeant in the French Guards, a son of a 
miller, who had just married the vivandiére of the 
regiment. He became Marshal Lefebvre, Duc de 
Dantzig, whose taciturn habit and simple tastes made 
him very uncomfortable amid the luxuries of his high 
position. 

On the occasion of the Emperor’s coronation, he 
had to wait an hour in the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
for the arrival of the court. The assembly, one of 
the most brilliant ever gathered in Paris, was amazed 
Lefebvre draw from the pocket of his gold- 
laced coat a piece of bread, with a slice of cheese, 
and offer to share the dainties with the other five-and- 
twenty marshals. They declined, and Lefébvre ate 
the whole of it. 

Madame Lefebvre used to amuse Josephine and to 
annoy Napoleon by her uncouth speeches and man- 
ners. She never rose above the habits or the ideas of 
the girl who had sold wine to a French regiment, but 
remained an ill-bred woman to the end of her life. 

Lefebvre once fell ill of fever and ague, and his ser- 
vant, an old soldier, also came down with the disease 
at the same time. The servant was soon cured, but 
the malady held on to the marshal. 

At last, his energetic duchess had a “happy 
thought.”” She said to herself, ‘The doctor has blun- 
dered in giving to the marshal the same doses he gave 
to the private soldier. He should have allowed for 
the difference in their rank; but he is a fool.” 

Counting on her fingers the different rungs of the 
military ladder which her husband had climbed, she 
allowed a dose for each, and put a full tumbler of 
medicine to his lips. The duke swallowed a dozen 
doses at one gulp, and in a few days, strange to say, 
was again on his legs. 


ep 
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COMMON-SENSE IN SICKNESS. 


Dr. Guthrie, the eloquent Edinburgh preacher, 
never hesitated to visit parishioners who were sick 
with contagious diseases. He thought it a minister’s 
duty to stand by the bedside of the dying, and admin- 
ister the consolations of religion, even though he did 
expose himself to the disease. He never suffered by 
his fidelity to duty, and his presence comforted many 
sufferers while they were passing through the dark 
valley. 

But he carried the sterling common-sense for which 
he was distinguished into the sick-room, and instead 


be upborne by heroes to-morrow.” | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


It would be well for all engaged in ministries of 
mercy to exercise the same forethought. Providence 
cares for them who care for themselves, and religion 
no less than prudence requires that valuable lives 
should be exposed to no avoidable risks. 


———$<@>—__—_—___ 


PRESENTED AT COURT. | 
Americans go abroad with the determination to see 
all that is to be seen. Democrats though they are, 
nothing is more attractive to them than the my steries 
of royalty. They beset their ministers for admi 
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You will never realize the great benefit Hood’s Sar- | 
Saparilla will do you till you give it a fair trial. (Ade. | 
anaes 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
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| into the presence-chamber of kings. The American 
Minister to England might be a happy man, in spite 
of diplomatic complications, were it not for the im- 
portunities of his countrymen, who insist that he 
shall present them to the Queen, and secure them | 
tickets for royal balls. 


Men who at home denounce “the effete monarchies | 
of Europe,” will wear knee-breeches and swords, the 
court costume; and their wives will bare their arms 
| and neck, deck their heads with tall feathers, and 
| drag a train three yards long, in order that they may | 
boast of having been prese nted at court. | 

It will take the lady two hours to dress; she will | 
sit in her carriage for two hours more, while it w aits | 
in line; and the rabble, staring in at her coach win- 

ows, comment upon her charms and lace 2s, and guess 
at her age and the price of her jewelry. Once inside | 
| the palace, she waits an hour in the “pens”—enclo- 
sures formed in the rooms by ropes drawn across, to 
| prevent pushing — before she is admitted into the 
throne-room. 

Then two gentlemen in waiting seize the train, 
which is over her arm, and spread it behind her. She 
hands her card to a lord- in-waiting, passes up toward 
the Lord-Chamberlain, stands till he pronounces her 
name, and then prostrates herself before the Queen. 

Her Majesty extends her hand, with the back up- 
ward, which the lady, receiving on her own hand, 
raises to her lips. An obeisance to every one in the 
royal circle is then made, and the gentlemen, catch- 
ing her train, throw it over her arm, and she stumbles 
backward out of the room. 

She has paid many pounds for her dress, has spent , 
days in practising her obeisance and the backward | 
step, has occupied six hours in going and returning | 
from the palace, and stood just two minutes in royal- 
ty’s presence. But when she returns to her Western 
home, she can boast that she has been presented at g 
court. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


An English visitor to Persia travelled post through 
that country with a native servant whose duties in- 
cluded the preparing of his master’s meals at every 
halting-place. The public houses of the country fur. | 
nish shelter only, with not so much as a chair or a| 
table. Even a brick floor is a luxury. How the ser- 
vant magnified his office under such circumstances is 
told in a ludicrous way : 

We carpeted down there on a divan of brick, and 
Ali kindled a fire. It was a foul place indeed. But 
Ali was never to be daunted; his little fire was soon 
burning at my feet, the water boiling, the canteen 


| opened and ready; and then, in his swaggering way, 


| 
out he comes with,— 

“Now, zur, what you like take? What you like 
take you have!” 

But his words were mere bombast; it was only an 
Eastern man’s opening. However, sometimes I 
steadily replied,— 

**Like roast beef, Ali, got?” 

“Ah, roast beef no got this day! !” he would say. 

OW ell, like mutton, Ali, got?” | 

“Ah, mutton no got this day !” | 

“Like chicken, Ali, got?” 

“Ah, chicken no got this day!” and soit would end, | 
“Got eggs.” 

This was his usual way, and nothing that I ever 
said would break him of it, but, with a soberer look, 
each time he would begin, “Now, zur, what you like 
take?” as before, as though he had really every deli- 
cacy of Persia at command. In this instance, how- 
ever, it was not even “‘Got eggs!” , 


ooo coe 


AN AUSTRALIAN DUEL. 


The native tribes of Australia fight duels after a 
singular fashion, but one which is a better method of 
“giving satisfaction” than that of the higher civiliza- 
tion. One who has been offended by a man of another 
tribe, simply kills the offender, if he can, and then 
eats part of his body. The killing and the eating sat- 
isfy his wounded honor. But if the offender and the 
offended belong to the same tribe, the duel takes place 
as follows: 


The parties meet on the ground; the challenger 
lays down his waddy or club, stoops forward, and 
rests his hands on his knees sovas to present the crown 
of his head to his foe. 

The challenged party raises his waddy with both 
hands, and brings it down with all his strength on the 
unprotected head. 

As the skull of an Australian is very thick, the 
blow, which would scatter the brains of a European, 
scarcely stirs him from his position. 

Then the two combatants change places, and this 
time the challenger has his whack at the foe. So the 
queer battle goes on, until one of the combatants suc- 
ceeds at last in laying his adversary prostrate, or, 
what is more honorable, until his opponent’s waddy 
is broken upon his skull. 

In either case, the seconds pronounce honor satis- 
fied, and the parties become friends. 
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An Englishman, while visiting the Island of Sar- 
dinia, was much amused by the illustrations of “Eng- 
lish as she is spoke” which were given by some mem- 


| bers of the upper classes. 


“T wish you dead to-day,” said a Sardinian gentle. | 
man, who had married an English-speaking lady, as 
the visitor started on a boar-hunt. He meant to ex- 
press his hope that the guest would be the first to kill 
a boar during the day’s sport. 

During a discussion on the art-collection in a muse- 
um, in which the statue of the Graces was mentioned, 
a Sardinian professor, to make it clear to the English. 
man what particular statue was referred to, described 
it ‘‘as what you call in England the three thanks.”’ 

The same Englishman once received a note which 
read as follows: ‘“Willu com end dain wig uz en esta 
sonde 0 monde?” It was an invitation to dinner: 
“Will you come and dine with us on Easter Sunday 
or Monday?” 


— 
SIMILES. 
Says a writer: “Speak of a man’s marble brow, and 


he will glow with conscious pride; but allude to his 
wooden head, and he is mad in a minute.” A young 





of trusting blindly to Providence to take care of him, 
used every precaution to ward off danger. Judging 
that the germs of disease, if floating in the atmo- 
sphere, wonld follow the currents of air, he never | 
took his seat between the bed and fire-place, but in- 
variably between the open door and the bed. 


lecturer’s similes were gathered in a heap when he 
| said: 
shirt-front may con- 


stiffest of all collars 
a bitter pill to swal- 


| “O my brethren, the snowiest 
|ceal an aching bosom, and the 
encircle a throat that has many 
low "> 
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For the Companion. 


“AH-GOO!” 


Vot vas id mine baby vas trying to ony 

Ven I goes to hees crib at der preak of der day? 

Und oudt vrom der planket peeps ten leedle toes, 

So pink und so shveet as der fresh plooming rose, 

Und twisting und curling dhemselves all aboudt, 

Shust like dhey vas saying: “Ve vant to get oudt!” 

Vhile dot baby looks oup, mit dhose bright eyes so plue, | 

Und don’d could say nodings ; shust only: 
“Ah-Goo!” 


Vot vas id mine baby was dinking aboudt, 
Vhen dot thumb goes so quick in his shveet leedle mout,’ 
Und he looks right avay like he no undershtandt 
Der reason he don’d could quite shvallow hees handt; 
Und he digs mit dhose fingers righdt indo hees eyes, 
Vhich fills hees oldt fader mit fear und surbrise; 
Und vhen mit dhose shimmnasdic dricks he vas droo, 
He lay back and crow, and say nix budt: 

: “Ah-Goo!” 


Vot makes dot shmall baby shmile, vhen he’s ashleep; 

Does he dink he vas blaying mit some von, “bo-peep”? 

Der nurse say dhose shiniles vas der sign he haf colic— 

More like dot he dhreams he vas hafing some frolic; 

I feeds dot oldt nurse mit creen abbles, some day, 

Und dhen eef she shmiles, I pelief vot she say; 

Vhen dot baby got cramps he find someding todo 

Oxcept shmile, and blay, und keep oup hees 
“Ah-Goo!” 


I ask me, somedimes, vhen I looks in dot crib: 
“Vill der shirdt-frondt, von day, dake der blace off dot | 
bib? 

Vill dot plue-eyed baby, dot’s pooling mine hatr, 

Know all vot L knows aboudt drouble und care?” 

Dhen I dink off der voridt, mit its pride und its sins, 

Und I vish dot mineself und dot baby vas tvins, 

Und all der day long I haf nodings to do 

Budt shust laugh und crow, und keep saying: 
“Ah-Goo!” | 


CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS. 





<er 


For the Companion. 
SUBMISSION. 


“For me, I feel that nothing can be easier than 
to fulfil the duty which lies before me in life,” 
said P. , & young Christian, in a college prayer- 
meeting. ‘I have given up my plans for entering 
into business. I shall devote my life to preaching 
the gospel. 

“T have divided the day into periods. So many 
hours for prayer, so many for biblical study, so | 
many for work and necessary recreation. 

“T shall make it an absolute rule to speak with 
kind entreaties to evil-doers, never to allow my 
temper to be disturbed, and to occupy myself 
wholly in works of kindness and charity. I have 
begun this carefully-ordered life, and find it easy 
and full of sweetness.” 

The next day P. received a telegram that his 
father was dying. He hastened home, to find him 
dead and insolvent. He left the care of his help- 
less brothers and sisters on P——. He was forced 
to go to work as a bookkeeper, and to postpone 
his preparation for the ministry. 

His life for two years was a hard one; seven- 
teen hours of labor, and an unhappy, quarrel- 
some family at home. 

At the end of that time, an accident disabled 
him for months. He was confined to bed, suf- 
fering great pain at intervals, and surrounded by 
the direst poverty, which he could do nothing to 
relieve. He grew bitter and skeptical. 

“Can there be a just God ?” he said to a friend. | 
“My purposes were good. He has thwarted them 
all. I might have been a pillar in God's house. 
He has left me a useless lump of clay by the way- 
side.” 

“He gave you the opportunity to preach sub- 
mission and patience as you could have done in 
no pulpit,” was the answer. ‘You are a lump of 
clay and He the potter. It does not matter | 
whether you are made into a rare porcelain vessel | 
or an earthen one, provided you hold His purity 
and love and give it to the world.” 

The rebuke had its effect. Years afterwards 
P— gained his wish and became a Christian 
minister. He declared that at no time of his life | 
was he brought so near to God in humility an 














d | 
love as during the years when he was debarred | 
from openly proclaiming His name. 

There are few of us who do not at some time in 
our lives complain that God has restrained and | 
thrust us into the background when we would | 
have rendered Him service. | 

The roots of the tree, could they reason, would | 
doubtless rebel when they are buried in the dark. | 
damp earth, but out of it they gather the life and | 
sweetness for the flower and fruit. 

Obedience is true religious service, and experi- | 
ence is often the best scholarship of life. 


or 
TWO MEN FROM SALEM. 

It was in the crowded streets of Pekin. The pig- | 
tailed Chinamen were everywhere. They squatted in | 
front of their shops; they hurried along the streets; 
they sat under awnings, and ate their modest meal of 
rice with busy chop-sticks. It was all China, and 
home seemed far off, indeed, to a man who was there 
on business, but whose thoughts had gone back across 
long leagues of sea, long miles of shore, and found 
themselves in the old New England town where his 
youth had been passed and his wishes centred. 

He wandered on, with memories for company. All 
the strange sounds of the land assailed his ears 
in vain. All its strange sights were for him as 
though he were blind. Hearing, he heard not; seeing, 
he saw not, until suddenly a sound came to which he 
could not be deaf, for it was a voice from home. 

It was a rather nasal voice, with what our English 


| friends call a Yankee twang in it, and its owner was 


|in the dear old New England town across the sea, 


| pressed them in argument that one exclaimed, “‘Thou 


| Gilbert, a President of the Royal Society, is remem- 


invited him. In his haste, he would put on a cle 
| shirt over a soiled one. 


singing, as he walked through Pekin, just as tran- 
quilly as if he had been in a prayer-meeting at 
home,— 
“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent word. 


What more can He say than to you He hath said, 
Who unto the Saviour for refuge hath fled?” 


How many times he had sung that hymn himself, 


whither his thoughts had been wandering? He looked 
up, and the singer was just in front of him, a tall, 
weather-beaten stranger, who was no stranger after 
all, since his song was the song of home. The home- 
sick wanderer stepped up to the singer, as the verse 
was finished, and relapsed into the vernacular. 

“Are you from Salem?” 

“Wall, yes? Be you?” 

“Yes, Iam; and I haven’t heard those words since I 
left old Salem five years ago. I tell you, they sounded 
good; and I says to myself, ‘I miss my guess if that 
aint a man from Salem, a-singing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land!’ It kind o’ seems as if I’d found a 
friend, and I’d been getting homesick.” 


—— +0 





A CHEMICAL KNIGHT. 


There have been heroes who were not prococious in 
their infancy, and great men whose boyhood gave lit- 
tle promise of a marvellous manhood. Sir Humphrey 
Davy became a great chemist, yet he was such an 
ordinary boy that none of his teachers discerned in 
him the genius which made him one of the most suc- 
cessful scientific investigators of his age. At the age 
of sixteen, he was apprenticed to a druggist, who 
used to scold him as the idlest boy intown. The ap- 
prentice seemed more fond of swinging on the gate 
and chaffing the passers-by than of grinding drugs 
and making pills. 


The boy, though he neglected one kind of work, 
was not lazy. He converted the apothecary’s garret 
into a laboratory, and the good man knew that if his 
apprentice was not at the gate, he was working de- 
struction up stairs, whence often an explosion would 
start the bottles pirouetting on their shelves. 

When the druggist sent his apprentice on an errand 
the boy sometimes would vex him by his long absence. 
For he carried a geological hammer, and often re- 
turned with a pocket full of specimens which he had 
chipped from the rocks. 

At twenty-two he went up to London, and was so 
illiterate that he had to ask a friend to write for him 
an acceptance of an invitation to dinner. The friend 
found a score of answers on the table, blotted and 
corrected, and Humphrey in a state of mingled per- 
plexity and despair. 

Though illiterate, he wrote poetry, conversed so as 
to delight his elders in years and wisdom, and so 


art the most quibbling hand at a dispute I ever met 
with in my life!” 
Some men are remembered for one discovery. Mr. 
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“Do your duty and do not think of me, for my life is 
almost over.” 

And his sister said,— 

“If you betray your country, our name will be cov- 
ered with shame, and what would become of me then? 
Don’t speak a word, Ferencz! Never mind; I shall 
die bravely.” 

Renyi did not speak, and within a few minutes the 
two women were shot by a file of soldiers. 

One more test remained, and Haynau hastened to 
apply it. He had the young woman to whom Renyi 
was betrothed brought to the camp, and the two were 
taken before him. The girl was afraid to die, and 
begged her lover, on her knees, to give the informa- 
tion which the general demanded. 

“Speak, Ferencz!” she cried. ‘See, I am young, I 
love you—don’t let me die! You will save both our 
lives if you speak. And when we are free we will go 
away, along distance from here, and be happy. Oh, 
save me! save me!” 

The girl clutched at Renyi’s hands with despera- 
tion. He was shaken with violent sobs, but he pushed 
her away and remained silent. She was led away by 
the soldiers, screaming, as she went,— 

“Curse you, Ferencz! It is you who send me to 
my death—it is you who are my murderer!” 

nyi was silent, but when the dreadful scene was 
over, and he was taken to prison, his guards per- 
ceived that he had lost his reason. Satisfying him- 
self that weg was hopelessly insane, Haynau carried 
his series of atrocities no further, and the young 
man’s life was spared. 

When Hungary had been crushed and the war was 
over, a place was found for Renyiin the insane asylum 
at Buda-Pesth, where his sad life has at last ended. 


——- -—++or—_—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 
THE PERFECT DAY. 


The blast has swept the clouds away, 
The gloom, the fog, the rain; 

Serene and blue is all the sky 

Save for a white cloud floating high, 

Alone, celestial argosy 
That dares the starry main; 

And light as wafts of Eden blow, 

The zephyrs wander to and fro. 


What do I care that yester-night 
The wind was loud and chill? 
Now earth is lapt in sunny ealm; 
The woods, the fields, exhale their balm3 
And breeze and brook and bird a psalm 
Chant, glad, from vale and hill; 
What do I care that skies were gray? 
The earth is Paradise to-day. 
Oh, when the blast of death has blown 
The clouds of time away, 
So may the shadows of our years— 
The gloom of all our griefs and fears 
And wild regrets and bitter tears— 
Fade in God’s partes day. 
And seem as slight, and brief, and vain, 
As yester-evening’s mist and rain! 


EpDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


——-—__—_«@>—_—_—_ 


MRS. JACKSON’S SKY-LIGHT. 


When the Jacksons moved the last time they found 
themselves very much crowded for lack of room, and 





bered for having discovered Humphrey Davy. Seeing 
him swing on the gate, he was arrested by the intel- | 
lect shining through the lad’s face. Conversation re- | 
vealed that the boy was an amateur chemisi and had 
a laboratory. 

Mr. Gilbert opened his library to the boy, and sub- | 
sequently secured him the position of assistant to a 
Bristol chemist. He remained there until the cele- 
brated Count Rumford invited him to become assist- 
= - geal on chemistry at the Royal Institution in | 

zondon. 

as personal appearance suggested anything but 
mental power. He was small, Tisignificant, round- 
shouldered, uncouth in manners, and very dogmatic. 
When Count Rumford saw him, he expressed regret | 
that he had so hastily invited him to become a lecturer 
of the Royal Institution, and assigned to him the 
smallest lecture-room. 

After the lecture, the Count exclaimed, ‘Let this 
lud have free access to all the arrangements and helps 
the institution can afford.” | 

The theatre of the institution was thrown open to | 
him. His lectures took with the town. Noblemen | 
and duchesses, literary and scientific men, fashionable 
ladies and young misses, flocked to hear the rustic 


| youth—he was only twenty-three—whose natural elo- | 


quence, chemical knowledge, happy illustrations and | 


| fascinating experiments had created a new sensation | 


in surfeited London. 
Their incense injured the man, but it did not ruin 
the chemist. He set up for a man of fashion, and 
did become a prig. But he loved his laboratory, and 
that passion kept his anxiety to shine in society sub- | 
ordinate to his ambition for scientific usefulness. | 
He would work in the laboratory until there was no | 
time to dress for the dinner to which some peer had | 
an 
From the dinner he would | 
go to a party, and return from it to his laboratory, | 
where he would work till three or four in the morning. 
A story is told which illustrates his devotion to 
science and his frivolity. For several days he had 
been working in the laboratory and attending parties, 
until he wore several shirts on his back and as many 
pairs of stockings on his feet and calves. His propor- | 
tions became so aldermanic that his friends were | 
alarmed, till Davy, snatching an hour for a change of | 
dress, appeared but a shadow of his former greatness. | 
Seventeen years after he entered London, the Gov- | 
ernment conferred a baronetcy on him. Henceforth | 
he thought much more of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart., | 


ky- 
\° Fol owing this 


had to utilize every available square foot in the house. 
The front part of the house was three stories in 
height, and back of this was an addition of two stories, 
with a flat roof on which clothes were sometimes 
hung to dry. 


“I must have another bedroom,” said Mrs. Jack- 


son, very decidedly, one day. 

In the rear of the flat-roofed Fay of the house, 
there was a room about thirteen feet square, lighted 
by a single window. The walls of the adjoining 
houses were squarely against it. 

A visit to this room suggested a plan to Mrs. Jack- 
son. : 
“TI know just what I'll do,” she said; “I’ll make a 
bedroom of this, and admit more light by having a 
small window, or sky-light, put in the flat roof.”’ 

Mrs. Jackson’s plan was carried into effect, and the 

light was made. 
ey ee a came company, and 
Mrs. Jackson found immediate use for her new bed- 
room. 


The last arrival was a very bashful, and really 
gawky, young man, named Peleg Paxton. His pa- 
rents were old and dear friends of the Jacksons, and 
they were determined to make the young man’s first 
visit to the city as —— as possible. 

Peleg was chambered on the bed-lounge in the new 


room. 

That was the first night Peleg Paxton had ever 
been away from home in all the twenty years of his 
life. He was, therefore, a little cautious, feeling that 
it was best to be so in a large and wicked city. 

He carefully deposited a dollar and sixty-five cents, 
and his father’s big silver watch, under his pillow, 
double-locked the door, and rolled a sewing-machine 
against it. 

The sky-light worried him a little, but he wisely 
argued that it would not be easy for any one to gain 
access through it without.arousing him. 

rs. Jackson and a young lady niece who was 
visiting her occupied a bedroom in which there were 
windows opening out on the flat roof. 

About midnight the niece, who pappenes to be 
awake, heard a few drops of rain dash against the 
window. 

“Aunty! aunty!” she said. 

“Well, what is it?” slee; 

“It is raining, and just 
I noticed that Bridget had forgotten to take in the 
washing, and my white dress is out there.” 


asked Mrs. Jackson. 


“Don’t speak, my boy!” his mother exclaimed. 


| of his married sister. The infant smiled in its sleep. 
| The little watcher knew nothing of the legend of the 
“ Angels’ Whisper,’’ but his genius whispered to him 
to copy that beautiful smile, and he attempted it in 
red and black inks, the only two colors which were at 


| 


is 


and. 

A Philadelphia merchant chanced to see some pict- 
ures which the er had hung about his cottage- 
home, and sent him a box of paints and brushes, 
several pieces of Pe age canvas, and six engravings. 

The boy placed the box on achair by his bedside. 
Unable to sleep, he rose with the dawn, carried the 
implements of art, the first he had seen, to the garret, 
hung up his engravings, prepared a palette, and began 
copying. 
is enthusiasm made him a truant from school for 
several days. He worked secretly in the garret, until 
the schoolmaster’s questions sent the mother into the 
studio. The frown on her placid face vanished when 
she saw there a picture composed from two of the 
engravings. Kissing her little artist, she secured his 
pardon from the father, and went herself to the 
schoolmaster to beg that her truant boy might not be 
punished. 

When West was fifteen years of age, Dr. Smith, 
the provost of the college, offered to direct his studies, 
if his father would send him tothe city. The good 
Quaker resolved to lay the matter before the “‘Meet- 
ing,” for the Friends did not think kindly of the 
“worldly occupation of painting.” 

The “Meeting” assembled, and those serious men 
and women waited in silence for the moving of the 
Spirit. It was borne upon John Williamson to ask,— 

“Since God has bestowed upon this youth a gift, 
shall we question His wisdom? I see the divine hand. 
Let us encourage the youth.” 

The young painter was calledin. He stood in the 
centre of the room, his father on his right hand, and 
his mother on the left. A woman 7. 

“Genius,” said she, “is given by God for some high 
purpose. What that purpose is, let us not inquire. It 
will be shown in His own time and way. Let us sus- 
pend the strict operation of our tenets, and give our 
consent to this boy becoming a painter.” 

Then she kissed Benjamin, and the other women 
rose and also kissed him. The men, one by one, came 
forward and laid their hands on the boy’s head. Thus 
| Benjamin West was ordained to the artist’s vocation. 
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DRANK THE DOSE. 





ily 
Sater we put out the light 


| Vanity. 


than he did of Humphrey Davy, the greatest of Eng- 
= chemists, and the inventor of the safety-lamp for 
miners. 





“T’ll just step out of this low window and get it for 
you,” said the obliging Mrs. Jackson. 





She took a few steps on the roof. There was a 
y every man at his best estate is altogether | great crash. Mrs. Jackson had disappeared from the 
”’ But for his love of fashion, and with a more | roof. 
steady purpose, he would have been a still more strong | _ Now poor Peleg’s bed was directly under the sky- 
and useful man. light. This was unfortunate for Peleg, but a good 
thing for Mrs. Jackson. 

“Help! Murder! Thieves!” he shrieked, grasping at 
Mrs. Jackson's throat. 

“Peleg! Peleg!’ cried Mrs. Jackson; “it is I—Mrs. 
Jackson.” 

“Where did you come from?” 

“From the sky” —— 

“From the sky ?”’ 

Peleg had never known a woman to fall from the 
sky. He was sceptical. 

“Lemme see if par’s watch and my money’s safe. 
Where’s the matches? I’m all over glass, an’ my nose 
is bleedin’.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Jackson, ‘‘do not light the gas. 
I will unlock the door and send Mr. Jackson to you. 
ant has been an accident. I fell through the sky- 

ight.” 

‘‘Wuz ye sleepin’ on the roof?” asked Peleg. 
| Mrs. Jackson did not stop to explain. 

An iron railing now surrounds the sky-light on Mr. 
Jackson’s roof. It is a good thing to have. 


“Surel 





DAUNTLESS. 


There died lately, in an insane asylum at Buda- 
Pesth, Hungary, an old man named Ferencz Renyi, 
who had lived in this asylum thirty-six years. The 
story of the loss of his reason is one of the most 
stirring that the history of warfare has produced. 
In 1848 Renyi was a young schoolmaster in a Hunga- 
rian village. He was loved by all the people of the 
village as well as by his pupils, and was betrothed to 
alovely young girl. When the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment in that year declared the independence of the 
nation, Ferencz Renyi enrolled his name upon the 
list of volunteers and went to the war. After a bat- 
tle in which he had fought like a lion, he was taken | 
prisoner and conducted before the Austrian general, 
Haynau, whose name has become a synonym for 
ferocity. 





AN ARTIST’S ORDINATION. 


Benjamin West began to paint when but seven 
years old; he died at the age of eighty-two, having 


“Where is the mass of 
a asked. 

Renyi refused to speak. Haynau was not to be| 
balked. Having learned that the Hungarian prisoner painted three thousand pictures and portraits. 
was known to belong in a neighboring village, he had Educators say that a child’s development comes 
the young soldier's mother and sister brought before | through his inquisitiveness and imitativeness. But 
him. little Benny West was the son of Quaker parents, who 

“You shall tell me what I want to know,” said the | looked upon painting as a “worldly occupation.”” In 
Austrian general to Renyi, “or these women shall be | that sober household there was nothing of art for the 
put to death.” = to imitate or inquire about. 


Renyi remained silent, but he shuddered from head ne dav, when he was only seven years old, he was 
to foot, and the tears mounted to his eyes. Y t 





the Hungarian army?” 


| given a fly-brush and set to watch the sleeping babe 


Many readers are familiar with the story of Repre- 
sentative B——, who once, at a dinner-party, made a 
| mistake and put salt in his tea. Seeing, from the 
| smiling faces of his companions, that he had blun- 
dered, he was on his guard, and drank his tea without 
a grimace. Calling for a second cup, he quietly asked 
his neighbor to pass the salt, and again salting his 
tea, drank the nauseous dose with great composure. 
The young lieutenant’s experience in the following 
anecdote was quite as trying. 


During the war, about twenty Confederate prison- 
ers were at Fort McHenry, stored away in a fodder- 
loft under guard. One morning, Capt. Ned Bridges 

| was playing a game of checkers, when the sick-call 
was sounded—the signal for ailing soldiers to report 
at the surgeon’s office and be examined. 

“Lieutenant,” said Capt. Bridges, turning to a 
young soldier, “answer sick-call for me, and let us 

| finish this game. Go down there and personate me, 
and tell the doctor you want another box of his liver 
ills.” ; 
The obliging lieutenant marched out, and proceeded 
with other soldiers, under escort of the guards, to the 
surgeon’s Office. When the name of Capt. Bridges 
was called, the lieutenant’s face appeared at the little 
office window. 

“Doctor,” he began, “them pills you give me oe 
me up considerably, but I want another box. I think 
another box will fix me up all right.” 

“Didn’t them pills cure you?” asked the doctor, 
abruptly, looking over his spectacles at the bogus 
Bridges. 

“No, but another box will fix me, I think.” 

“Well, well,” said the doctor, half to himself, “I’ll 
have to change the treatment on you.” 

Thereupon he picked up a graduated gis. and 
from various bottles mixed a suspicious-looking mess. 

The lieutenant shuddered. 

When the villainous compound was made up, the 
doctor stirred it vigorously and viciously, and handing 
it out, said,— 

“Drink that.” 

The lieutenant took hold of the glass. Cold chills 
ran up and down his spine. 

“Doctor,” he stammered, “I’d—I’d er heap ruther 
take the pills.” 

“Drink it!” stormed the doctor, and in the excite- 
ment the medicine went down the lieutenant’s throat. 

When the lieutenant returned to the fodder-loft, he 
was very glum. Capt. Bridges turned and asked,— 

‘Lieutenant, git them pills?” 

“Naw bd 
“Well,” said the captain, ‘“‘you needn’t be so snap- 
pish about it. What did the doctor say?” 

“He said he was going to change the treatment on 
you, and if you don’t git well, it aint my fault, for 
Se taken the worst dose for you that ever I saw!” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


Ge 
HIS INTENTIONS. 


A gentleman once apologized for a friend’s bad 
singing by declaring that ‘‘Tom’s intentions were per- 
fectly honorable.” The same remark will apply to 
some persons whose appreciation of a joke is not acute. 
A Dutchman was standing in a strictly temperance 
drug-store, when a youth of the “‘too smart” type en- 
tered, and demanded something with a “stick” in it. 
The clerk promptly handed him a bottle of mucilage. 
Greatly to the German’s perplexity, every one laughed. 


Some benevolent person took the trouble to explain 
the joke, whereupon the honest Dutchman laughed 
long and loud, and determined to relate the circum- 
stance to his wife Katrina. 

He hastened home, and said,— 

“Mein vife!” 

“Vell?” 

“IT shoost gome to told you ter pest shoke in der 
vorldt!” 

“Vas ist das?” 

“Vell, I vas in der trug-shtore shoost now already, 
und von sheeky younk man he come in und say, ‘Gif 
me sometings mid a piece of vood in it.’ Und der 
glerk he shoost tage down von poddle of glue, und 
gif ittohim. Haw! haw! haw!” , 

“But I don’d see someting funny in dat.”’ 

“Vell, I didn’t at first, Katrina, but after it vas ox- 
plain, I laff myself most to pieces!”” was the encour- 
aging reply. 

But Katrina looked solemn. 





—= 
THE NORTH POLK, 


The loss of life incurred in Arctic explorations is 
deplored by learned persons, and also by the humble 
philosopher in the following story: 

“Jimmy,” demanded an aged Irishman of his son, 
who had become distinguished as the driver of a 
herdic, ‘what doos people keep goin’ Narth an’ frazin’ 
theirselves for?” 

“Becuz they air a-huntin’ fur the Narth Pole.” 

Pe gee they niver found it yit, Jimmy?” 

“No, sor.” 





“Then, Jimmy, what reason have they got fur 
thinkin’ it’s there at all at all?” 














laughed too, and thought it was just fun; better 
than studying in our seats. , 
“But after a few minutes our knees began to 
| get very tired, and it did not seem so funny to us. 
Then one girl, and another, and finally the third, 
said they were tired and sorry, and went to their 
seats, and I stood there and bobbed up and down 
|alone. I was very obstinate”’—— 
*“‘What was that, mamma?” 
| “Oh, I didn’t like to give up, and say I was 
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For the Companion. | sorry.” 
“I would right off,” said little May; but Char- 
SATURDAY NIGHT. lie said,— 


*“O mamma, I know just how that feels inside! 


Oh dear! oh dear! how my shoulders ache! a 
It kind of chokes you!” 


Father is making a great mistake 





___THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Tt wasn’t her fault,” said little May. 

“Of course it wasn’t, but ther I didn’t see that | 
it was my own naughty will that kept me there 
bobbing up and down for the whole school to} 
laugh at. | 

“At last recess-time came, and while the 
scholars were all out, Miss Dodge said, ‘Helen, I 
| think you are tired enough to go to your seat 
, and rest; don’t you think you are?’ 
es ‘Yes, ma’am,’ I said, quite meekly, though I 
did not say I was sorry, as I ought; but I went to 
my seat and was not at all anxious to go out and 





play with the rest of the scholars; but I never 
| ‘made a courtesy’ in school again when it was not 
| the proper time to do so.” 





Working us boys so dreadful hard, 
Piling wood in that old back-yard. 


‘*Well, I was very tired, indeed, but when Miss | “Is that all? Oh dear, that’s a good story; I 
Dodge, who has since told me that I got so pale | wish it was longer. How I do wish I had been 


Rut how we senmpered when it was done ‘she feared I would faint, asked me, as she did 


To have a holiday’s royal fun! 

We went for Harry and Jim and Bill, 
And up in the woods beyond the hill 
We built a fort—’twas a splendid one— } 
Of logs and bushes and stumps and stone; | awful tired I am! 
We chopped and carried and worked away, |in my seat and study,—what fun it would be! I 


Hauling and lifting half the day, | wonder if récess never will come! 
Till all was finished strong and tight; 


And then if you could have seen the fight! 
The storming party was Jim and I, 

And how we wrestled and fought, to try 
To get the better of all the rest, 

But couldn’t, for all we tried our best. 


| answer, ‘Not so very,’ and keep on squatting and 
rising in the most ridiculous manner. 
“But all the time I was thinking, ‘Oh dear, how 





| make curchys all the afternoon!’ ” 


I wish I could just sit down | had such fun. 


there to see you, but I wasn't born then, was I?” 


several times, ‘Are you not tired, Helen ?’ I would | said Charlie. 


| No,” answered mamma. 

| Seems to me you had all your good times be- 
fore I was born, when you was a little girl and 

I wish you had waited for me. 

| But tell some more. You was naughty again, I 





I am so tired | think.” 
I just believe I shall die, and if I do, I guess my 
mother will scold Miss Dodge for making me | ran to the porch and practised “making courte- 


**Yes, but I can’t tell you now ;” so the children 


| sies.” 
M. H. Jaquirn. 








Well, when we went to dinner, you see, 
Mother had an errand for me 

Down to the corner grocery store, 

All of a half a mile or more!— - 

And carry bundles and things 
about— 

I tell you it fairly tired me out! 
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Then after dinner we jolly boys, 

With plenty of fun and frolic and 
noise, 

Started nutting—’twould make you 
laugh 

If you could only have seen one-half 

The sport we had, for soon we found 

A woodchuck’s hole running under- 
ground. 

We pulled at roots, and we scratched 
and dug— 

You ought to have seen us tug and 
tug— 

Till we had a hole as big as a hall, 

And the rascal fooled us, after all! 

But how the nuts came rattling 
down, 

Hurrah! they were big and ripe and 
brown; 

We filled our bags tothe very top. 

Then ’twas time for the fun to stop, 

For soon the sun would be sinking 
low, 

And we had to walk six miles or so; 

But what was that to a merry crowd 

Joking, singing, and shouting loud? 
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But—after supper, (it tasted good!) 

I had to cut up some kindling wood, 

And drive the cows to the lower 
yard. 

—ZJ think when boys have to study 
hard 

The whole long week, that on Sat- 
urday 

They ought to have a good chance 
at play. 

But father really thinks it right 

To set us to work. How I ache to- 
night! 








SIDNEY DaYRE. 





For the Companion. 


HOW HELEN MADE 
COURTESIES. 


Charlie came home from school 
late. ‘What is the reason ?” asked mamma. 

“Oh, I got kept in. I thought I’d run out of 
the room, instead of walking, and the teacher 
caught me at it, and told me to come back. It 
was just fun, though; I don’t care.” 

Mamma had a little talk about disobedience to 
teachers, till Charlie finally asked, ‘“Didn’t you 
ever do any naughty things in school just for fun, 
mamma ?” 

Mamma had to tell the truth, and say ‘Yes,” 
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The eyelid gates 


And 
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For the Companion. 


SITOR. 


closed long ago 


To keep out stranger folk, you know, 
yet some one is in, 
One of those saucy little dreams. 


it seems, 





and in a few moments she was telling the follow- 





ing story of herself to Charlie and some other lit- 
tle folks. 

‘©When I was seven years old, I went to school 
to an excellent teacher. 

“She had a way of having us all, when we were 


For the Companion. 
WHAT ENOCH DID. 


“Tell us a story, Aunt Kitty, please,” and little 


cross ! 


‘Not that one,” laughed Aunt Kitty; ‘but I | 
guess she was a sister to her, for she would toss 
her head even at children, and -was dreadfully 
And I don't wonder, either, for beside her 
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tumbled out of the cart. He had not had half 


dinner enough. He smelt the green sweet beets, 
and crawling under the rail fence, he rooted out 
every one of them with his long nose and de- 
voured thém. He was just finishing the last one 
when Becky and I saw him and drove him out- 
Then we leaned our heads on the top rail of the 
fence and cried. 

“The old man felt real sorry for us. He 
whipped the pig with a blackberry briar, making 
him squeal so loudly that we begged him to stop. 

“He said he couldn’t put the beets back, but if 
we wouldn’t cry any more, he would play us some 
tunes. And he did—such lively ones and so many 
that his elbows must have ached. 

“And we both got so merry that we forgot all 
about the beets, and skipped and danced about in 
the sandy road to the measure of the tunes.” 

CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 








PUZZLES. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My Jirst, you may say to mamma, if you wish. 

My second’s the article not used with fish. 

My fourth, in heraldry signifies gold. 

My fifth is a musical note, I’ve been told. 

These four are all words of two letters. My third 
Is simply two consonants, making no word. 

My initials and finals, in order combined, 

Give the name of a man with his title, you'll find. 
He was shot as a spy, the 10th month, 22nd, 

In seventeen-eighty, if rightly I've reckoned. 


2. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 


1, Syncopate a tree and its fruit, 
and leave a song of praise and 
triumph. 2, To poison, and leave 
asmall spider. 3, Part of a flower, 
and leave an animal. 4, A bond, 
and leave part of the face. 5, Hand- 
some, and leave stout. 6, Kingly, 
and leave genuine. 7, An iron ring, 
and leave to surrender. 


The syncopated words are all of 
equal length, and the letters taken 
from them, rightly arranged, spell 
the name of 2 marvellous island, 
described in the “Voyages” of Mar- 
co Polo, which was an object of 
diligent search with Columbus and 
the early navigators. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 


8. 
RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB, 
1 
8 és 2 
* * - 
*i6 © 10° 
Y oa 88 eee 
14 2 
3 8, 
* * 7 
6 * 4 
5 


1to¥, Anew mixture of old mat- 
ter. 

2 to 10, ‘To press hard upon. 

8to ll, A native of the northern 
coast of Africa. 

4to 12, A protuberant ornament 
on any work. ~ 

6 to 13, Pertaining to a certain pe- 
culiar force. 

6 to 14, A thin, narrow slip of 
wood. 

7 to 1b, 
sea coast. 

8 to 16, A web-footed water-fowl. 

Perimeter of wheel: A distin 
guished German philosopher and 
traveller, who died in 1859. 

Hub: A great astronomer, noted 
for his many discoveries, who died 
in 1822. 


A low hill of sand, on the 


4. 
ENIGMA, 


— —o* came forth from a sandy 
ill, 

And they entered my house, as such 

folks will, 

While the doors were fast and the windows tight, 
And they found my treasures, to their delight; 
Though I bade them go, they are with me still, 

And daily they eat and drink their fill, 

| With children and grandchildren, strong in might,— 
My thievish 1-2-3-4-5-6-7, whom ever I fight. 


5. 
HIDDEN BIRDS. 
(Two birds are concealed in each sentence.) 


1. I have a white mouse, Louise; it was caught in 

| &@ mouse-trap. 
| 2. In Manitoba we were very much afraid of 
| Indians, wandering rebels, &c. 

3. You will attend to the matter, I hope, without 
fail, or you may have trouble. 

4. Isaac Rowell makes trellises to sell. 

5. I have a vase of a similar kind, over one hundred 
years old. 

My brother Edwin gave me an altogether new ren- 
| dition of the story. Rost MADDER. 





in line before beginning to recite, ‘make a cour- 
tesy,’—‘make a curchy,’ we called it, — and an- 
other when we were all done, before going to our 





seats. 
“The way we did it was to bend our knees and 
drop a little, then straighten up again.’ 


“Some of us had a trick of making another | 


just before we sat down in our seats, and one day, 
soon after school began for the afternoon, as we 


were going to our seats, four of us ‘made a} 


courtesy,’ and raised a laugh from those sitting 
near. 

‘“‘The teacher told us to come up and stand be- 
fore the desk, and after asking us if we liked to 
make courtesies, and being told yes, she ordered 


us to begin, and keep on till we were tired. When | 


we were tired enough to tell her we were sorry, 
we could stop and go to our seats. 

“So we four little girls began to bob up and 
down, up and down, like a jumping-Jack or a 
churn-dasher. 

“Of course the scholars all laughed, and ve 


Hittie and Nat Sawyer seized Aunt Kitty’s skirts, 
and drew her almost in spite of herself to the 
rough chair beneath the big pear-tree. 

“Tell us about when you’s a little girl,” pleaded 


master, there was a long-nosed and hungry-looking 
pig, named Enoch, which she had to draw in the 
cart over the stony hills. 

“Sampson sometimes stopped for food at houses 





Hittie. 

“And please begin with ‘once upon a time,’” 
said Nat. “It sounds so long ago, you know.” 

Aunt Kitty laughed. 

“I think you must have been born a hundred 
years behind time, Nat, you love the Long-agos 
so well.” 

“IT s’pect I was, Aunt Kitty. 
help it.” 

“No, dear. Well, then, once upon a time, that 
is, when I was a little girl, there was an old man 
called Sampson, who travelled about the country 
in a cart drawn by a spotted cow, with a crumpled 


Anyway, I can’t 


| horn”—— 


“That tossed the dog, that worried the cat,” 
began Nat. 

“O Nat, do hush!” cried Hittie, putting her 
hand over her brother’s meuth. 


along the way, but when he had a little money to 
buy meal he would camp by the roadside, let the 
| cow feed the grass, and making a fire, he would 


his supper. If there were any pudding left, he 
gave it to Enoch. 

“I forgot to say that Sampson carried a fiddle— 
some people cell it a violin, dears, but we’ll call 
it a fiddle. 

“One day, at noon, he stopped not far from my 
father’s house, and after eating his dinner the old 
man was so tired he fell asleep. Just inside the 
roadside fence was a small bed of beets that my 
sister Becky and I had planted and taken care of 
all the long summer, and we were going to sell 
them in the fall to buy us some ribbons. 

‘Well, that pig got unhitched and in some way 











hang over it a little smutty kettle and stir up a | 
pudding. Then he would milk the cow and eat | 


Conundrums. 


Why is twilight like the letter Y? 
close of day. 

Why does a school-master never put a girl in the 
right class? Because she is mis-placed (Miss placed). 

What letter will turn a white rose-bush into a pink 
one? L, for it will make it blush. 

When is a tailor like a public carriage that is grow- 
ingold? When he is cabbaging (cab aging). 


Because it is the 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Grace Darling; Maid of the Isles; Longstone. 
2. 


ea 

‘Apis eles > 
CamzmP” 
S2zegneeocd 


Qeomnsdre 
om 


LOW 
1to10. “CATTLE SHOW.” 
11 to20. HARVESTING. 


3. Noah Webster. Nonsense; Opinion; Allay; 
Horror; Willow ; Ewer; Barberry; Screech ; Thought; 





Efface; Retort. 
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‘should be made in Money Orders. Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never he sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to w a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals,—Thirec weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post- office address is given 

Always give the name of the Post-office 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
pase paper shows to what time your subse ription is 
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THE 
The cavity of the nostrils is in part formed by cer- 
tain so-called “‘turbinated”’—swelling out, like a top— 
bones, covered with a very sensitive membrane, par- 
ticularly liable 


NOSE, AND NERVOUS DISEASES. 


to be temporarily irritated by dust, 
cold, and odors, or to become thickened by morbid | 
growth. Some point in it is the seat and centre of | 
the sneezing paroxysm. 

Of late years it has been found to be the seat of 
many reflex neuroses—nervous ailments at a distance 
from the disturbing cause. Such—and some of them 
of the most distressing kind—had long been treated 
without success, before the true source of the trouble 
Was suspected. 

One was hay fever. 

Dr. Beard ten years ago proved it to be a neurosis, 


or nerve affection. It is now shown to be dependent 


on a special excitability of the nerves of the nasal 
membrane which covers the turbinated bones. The 
excitability may be temporary or permanent. In the 


latter the membrane is generally swollen and 
hypertrophied—thickened and enlarged. 
Of like origin is one form of asthma, which is per- 


manently 


cuse, 


cured by removing the disturbing 


perhaps a polypus within the nasal cavity. 


cause— 


rhe same cause is true of some coughs of a spas- 
modic character. 

Many cases of eye trouble, 
ing, intolerance of light, 
reading, may 


characterized by smart- 
inability to use 
to the The 
Said the young lady, “When I 
rise in the morning, my forehead and eyes pain me 
very My eyes feel dry, and it is hard to open 
them to the light.” 

rhe nasal membrane, 
swollen, 


the eyes in 
be wholly due same cause. 
following is a case 
much. 


was found to be 
so as to obstruct the passage. 


in this case, 
rhe removal 
of the swelling was followed by immediate and per 
manent relief, and the ability to use her eyes without 
inconvenience. 

Neuralgia above the brow, and hemicrania—pain 
contined to one-half of the head—may have the sume 
reflex origin. Treatment of the nasal passages wholly 
cured a boy whose schooling had been interfered with 
for years by a severe and persistent headache. 

Says the Medical Record, “Hack, 
others have demonstrated that many hitherto obscure 
display a relatior to certain conditions 
mostly found in the mucous covering of the turbin- 


heuroses 


ated bone, anteriorly, which enabled them to cure the | 


former by removing the latter. Among the neuroses 
referred to, nightmare, asthma, cough, supraorbital 
neuralgia, giddiness, and hay fever are the 
prominent.” 

+ 


CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography has been the means of making a great 


discovery. By its aid a new nebula was found in the 
Pleiades, on the 16th of last November, by the Messrs. 
Henry, of the Paris Observatory. The wonderful 
thing in the case is, that though the nebula is plainly 
impressed on the photographic picture of the constel- 
lation, it has been, thus far, too faint to be visible 
the human eye in powerful telescopes. 

rhe Pleiades form one of the most interesting clus- 
ters of stars that spangle the firmament. 
observer 


The casual 
easily detects six stars belonging to the 


group. Observers with exceptional visual power can 
see twelve stars. A large telescope will reveal at 


least two hundred stars. 


rhe Messrs. Henry are hard-working astronomers. 


rhe effective apparatus for photographing the heavens 
now in successful working order in the Paris Observ- 
atory is largely the result of the united exertions of 
the two brothers. The honor of discovering the new 
nebula in the Pleiades therefore belongs wholly to 
them. 

Among the visible stars that make up the cluster, 
there is one of the fifth magnitude, known as Maia. 
rhe new nebula seems to escape from this star, first 
directing its course towards the west, then turning 
suddenly to the north, and gradually fading into in- 
visibility. 
marked spiral form, and its extent is about three 
minutes of space. 

rhe value of photographs of celestial phenomena 
lias long been fully recognized. But if this art suc- 


re held responsible until arrearages are paid 


Boston, | 


most | 


The nebula is very intense, is of a plainly | 


ceeds in eeeeine human vision, and enables 
| objects to be detected that are far beyond the power 
of the sense of sight, then may its use in this direc- 
| tion be considered as one of the greatest discoveries 
| of the present century. 

| The possibilities of this new science can hardly be 
| imagined. While they suggest what is practical, they 
| also turn the mind to what is sublime and poetic, and | 
promise remarkable material both for pictorial and 
literary art. 


| 
| 


a ns 
ONE WAY TO “GET ALONG.” 

Down in the Maine woods half-a-dozen miles away 
from any other habitation, there is a cluster of three 
rather fertile farms. A dowh-country man, who for 
| some reason wished to go to farming, was negotiating 
for the purchase of one of these farms, which lie all 
in a row; and he asked the people who were trying to 


sell to him what sort of neighbors he would have | 


next door. 


“If I’m to live away out here,” said he, ‘it’s im- 


portant to me to know what sort of folks I’m going 
to live among.’ 

“Well,” said the other, “you can ask old Uncle 
Jerry Jones, who lives on the third farm, over beyond 
them, how he gets along. He’ 8 a@ man that never 
tells anything but the truth.’ 

The intending purchaser went over to Uncle Jerry, 
and asked him how he ‘got along with his next-door 
neighbors.’ 

“First rate,” said he. 

‘Ever have any trouble with them?” 

“Not any.” 

This was enough, and the down-country man bought 
the farm. 

He began to be friendly with his next neighbors, 
but found them very quarrelsome. Their boys got 
into trouble with his; they complained about his 
line-fence, and set their dog on his hens. Whenever 
he went near them they began to abuse him. 

Finally he went to Uncle Jerry and said,— 

“See here, Mr. Jones, didn’t you tell me that you 
got along well with these folks here between us? 

“Wal, “I do.’ 

“How do you manage it?” 

“Wal, I haint b’en nigh ’em for nine year!” 


—>— 


TRAIN STOPPED BY A MOUSE. 


Did any one ever imagine that a mouse could stop a 
| railway train? It seems to be impossible; neverthe- 
less it was done recently at the town of Carpi, near 
Modena, in Italy. 


On the Italian railroads an electrical apparatus, 
upon the departure of a train from any station, rings 
six strokes upon a gong in the next station. The sta- 
tion-master at Carpi, hearing his gong ring three 
| strokes where there should be six, immediate ly came 
| to the conclusion that there was something wrong on 
|t the line, and ordered up the electric signals of warn- 
ing 


The train, which by this time was under full head- 
| way, came to a dead stop. 

Then began a transfer of telegraphic messages. 
The passengers were anxious to know what was the 
matter. They waited while 
and forth. The inquiry established the fact that eve ry- | 
thing was right on the line, and the train was ordered | 
forward after considerable delay. 

The station-master, about this time, thought it 
might be well to look into his gong, and there he 
found, stuck fast between the cogs of the electrical 
apparatus, a poor little mouse. 

Che unhappy animal had happened to be in the in- 
terior of the clock when it “struck one,” and down 
he attempted to run, but was caught between the 
murderous wheels. His little body was big enough to 
stop the whole apparatus, and consequently the train 
as well. 

— 
A BEAUTIFUL SPRING. 

“The finest spring of water I ever saw,” said a pas- 
senger from Florida, “ is down in Hernando County, 
on the Gulf side. The land is high and rolling, and 
not flat and swampy, as most of Florida is, and as 
most folks think it all is. 
that county is twelve miles long, and about the pret- 
tiest stream I ever saw. 
spring, and this spring is sixty feet in diameter. 


“You can row a boat right into it, 
make a boat stay in the centre, 
water rising throws it gently to one side. A small 
steamer can navigate the river, whose banks are high 
and covered with foliage. 

“This spring has the purest water that can flow out 
of the earth. It is seventy feet to the 


can in a glass of water. In the 
fish twenty rods away. Not the 
organic matter can be found in the spring-water. 
is said to be the most beautiful spring in America.’ 
Chicago Herald. 


river 


oa 
ARGUMENTATIVE, 


Fraenkel and | 


| 
ing English. 
“Ah Tu,” said a teacher, “spell man.” 
“Wich man you mean: ing 
“Oh, any man! 


“Chinaman aw ’Milican?” 


“Any man, I said. It’s all the same.’ ry + ~~ 4 A 

“Naw, not allee same; Chinaman =. goot—heap | § 40" na oe 
| washee—heap woick ha’hd allee time; [lishman, — yt 3 — = yaniah 
*Melican man, too muchee stlike allee time!” 


“Spell man / 
“S-a-m, Sam. 
“But that isn’t man! 


ny man—C hinaman, if you like!” 


™ 


“Yes—Sam he one Chinaman; but I spell ’nother 


if you like.’ 
+> 


A NEW COMPLAINT. 


Edith, three years old, is sitting in the corner lean- 
ing her head on her hands and looking very misera- 


ble. 


“Aren't you well, Edith?” 

“Not very well, [ dess.” 

“What is the matter?” 

“TI dot a tolic in my head, mamma.” 


Her mother inquires : 


+> 


AT breakfast he began to play with the cruet-stand 
I told him not to do so. e persisted, 
ren & and spilled the red pepper on the table-cloth. 

said,— 

“Now, Allen, you were disobedient, and upset the 
pepper-castor, and I should make the punishment fit 
the crime by putting some of the red pepper on your 
tongue.” 

He looked up like a flash, and asked,— 

“Would the — nt be the same, papa, if I 
upset the sugar- = 


+> 


SAID a little school-girl to her teacher: 

‘Mamma gives me two cents every day for taking a 
dose of thoroughw ort tea without making any fuss 
about it.” 

bd ndeed : 
money?’ 


And what do you do with so much 


“Oh, mamma takes care of it for me, and uses it to | 


m 


buy more thoroughwort tea! 
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the messages went back | 


The Wekowechee River in 
It is made entirely by one 


but you can’t 
as the force of the 


bottom, and 
you can see a dime down there just as plain as you 
you can see 
slightest trace of 
It 


A Chinaman is oftentimes a rather argumentative | 
subject when it comes to the difficult point of acquir- 


and at last 


“I have met over 50 people cured of rE ae by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla,” says a travelling merchant. [Adv. 


> 
Beauty, that transitory flower, can only be had by 
using l’ozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all druggists and 
| fancy guods dealers. [Adv. 


ee 
| Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s selected Fruit Ex- 
| tracts are preferred by all good housekeepers, for their 

deli flavor cc i with purity and ——— [Ade. 
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GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
| 5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 

115 Fulton Street, New York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


























ARE can INTO CONSUMPTION ? 


We ask you to believe a few 
English words, and test, if you 
disbelieve, every assertion and 
¢ Claim as you would evidence 
eee sre a life was at stake, Six 





jon was introduced by a few 
persons in Philadelphia. It 

was 
* scribed limits, and produced 
results such a as n no other treatment ever began to attain. 
The inhalation was obtained by means of the PILLOW- 
INHALER, which a great many have heard of who have 
never given it reasonable attention. If you have Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Asthma or Incipient Consumption, the PIL- 
You sleep on it as on any 
other pillow; it envelopes your 
head with the fumes of healing 
balms, and you breathe them 
all night. Old-fashioned in- 
haling tubes, mee d for a few 
minutes a day, once in a while 
cured. W ‘ith the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours, 


BRONCHITIS. 

CONSUMPTION. 
while you sleep and rest. There 
are no pipes or tubes. The 


pillow conceals reservoirs and healing liquids which you 





LOW INHALER will cure you. 


CATARRH. @ 








you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether yo 
| have faith or not, are being surely cured, The price of 
| itis Dg ay - the reach of everybody. 
1. G. TEELE, Merchant, 50 Bryan Block, Chicago, 
Iil., ‘ony $: “I suffered fifteen years from a severe case of 
| Catar rh; coughed incessantly day and night. I bought 
| a PILLOW-INHAL ER, and since using it, my cough is 
gone; my lungs are no longer weak and sore, and I am 
in better health than I have been for years.’ 
If you are a sufferer, send for a pamphlet that will tell 
you all about it, and let you see what people say of it who 
have been cured, 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brancues: §! Yew York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
= x ’ Chicago, State and Randolph Streets. 
When writing mention “YourTH’s COMPANION, ” 





years ago all night inhala- | 


tested within circum- | 


do not need to bother about. Unless you hold your breath | 


=f 
| 
| 





| 








For genuine EASE and COMFORT, this 
Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, CLOTH PAD under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and LOCK cLAsP to prevent them from 

| unhooking. Every pair warranted. For 

sale by all first class merchants. Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 
WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
or 218 & 220 Market wits cctanen ~ heal mI 





IMPROVED | LOTTA BUSTLE 

Most stylish bustle worn 
‘or grace, comfort, health and 
durability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
tons, Alirays regains its shape 
after pressure. 

Send for price- 
COLUMBIA RU BER co., 
Sole -Manufs., Boston, Mass. 














exists for Dr. Scott’s E ——— Corsets and 
City of New York 


10,000 ACENTS WANTED! 
Dr. Scott's ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. 


Corsets, $1, $1.50, $2, $3. Belts, $3. Nursing Corset, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, $3. 


Probably, never since the invention of Corsets, has so large a demand been 


alone are now wearing them daily. Every Man and Woman, 
well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or Belt. 


OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE-STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


reated as now 


Belts. Over three thousand families in the 





If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling f 
do not “feel up to the mark,” 
They cannot and do not injure like medicine. 
felt in wearing them. 


rom an 


Alway 





ful curative powers are felt. Zvery mail brings us te 


if you suffer from disease, we beg you to at once try 


There is no waiting a long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly; generally 
the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even durin 


y cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
these remarkable curatives. 
doing good, never harm. There is no shock or sensation 
the first hour they are worn, their wonder- 


stimonials like the following: 





The mind becomes active, the 
nerves and sluggish circulation 
are stimulated, and all the old- 
time health and good feeling 
comes back. They are con- 
structed on scientific princi- 
ples, ses an an exhilarat- 
ng, health-giving current to 
the whole system. Professional 
men assert that there is hardly 
a disease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or 
oy -_ they daily practise 

same, as your own physi- 
- d will inform you. 


THE CELEBRATED Dr. W.A.,° 
HAMMOND, of New York, for- 
merly Surgeon-General of the 
U. S. Army, lately lectured 
upon this subject. and advised 
all medical men to make trial 
of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkable 
cures he had made, even in 
eases which would seem hope- 
less. 

The Corsets do not differ in 
appearance from those usually 
worn; we substitute our flat 
steel magnetods in place of the 
ordinary corset steels. These 
Corsets are nearly all equally 


ow 
A 

















ee rn, and warranted satis- 
actory in every respect. Our 
Belts for both gents and ladies 
are the genuine Dr. Scott's, and 


are reliable. 

The prices are as follows: $1, 
$1.50, Pe and $3 for the Corsets 
and $3 each for the Belts. The 
accompanying cut represents 
our $3 Abdominal Satteen Cor- 
set. We have also a beautiful French-shape 
Corset at $3 and a short satteen Corset at b 
and $1.50 goods are made of fine Jean, ele yg ‘in ahape, 
strong and durable, Nursing orset, $1.50; Mi 

All are double stitched. 


NEWAR 


have entirely cured 1 


SS€S', é¢ 








Gent's and Ladic s” 


ticle, $12. 
white only. 


We make all t 


Electro-Magnetic influence can be tested. We wil 
send either kind to any address, post-paid, on re- 


registration, and we rs 
hands, Remit in Post-oftice Money-order, 









Dr. Scott’s Electric Corse 


cular rheumatism, and also of 4 
severe case of de adache. 
MRS. L. SPE 


“dd pace 
The $1 


Belts, $3 
each; Ladies’ Abdominal Supporter. an invaluable ar- 
hese Corsets in dove and 
They are one out in a handsome box, ac- 
companied by a silver-plated compass by which the 


ceipt of price, with 20 cents added for packing and 
uarantee safe delivery into your 
Draft, 


Hollis Centre, Me. 
I suffered severely from back 
trouble for years, and found 
no relief till I wore Dr. Scott's 
‘lectric Corsets. They cured 
me, and I would not be without 
them. Mrs. H. D. BENSON, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
have given me much relief. I 
suffered four years with breast 
trouble, without finding any 
benefit from — remedies. 
They are invalu 
Mrs. JAS, CAMPBELL. 


DeWitt, N. Y. 

I have an invalid sister who 
had not been dressed for a 
year. She has worn Dr. Scott’s 

tlectric Corsets for two weeks, 
and is nowable to be dressed 
and sit up most of the time. 

MELYVA J. DOE. 


Cc moasborsivey, Fe 
1 found Dr. Scott’s Electric 
‘orsets possessed miraculous 

power in stimulating and in- 

vigorating my enfeebled body, 

and the Hair Brush had a magic 

effect on my scalp. 

Mrs. T. E. Sx 

Fancy Goods | Dealer. 

“So. Abington, Mass. 

Dr. ‘Scott — My sister and I 

are very much _ pleased with 

your Electric Corsets. They 

have given us great satisfac- 

ion. For weak stomach and 

nervousness they are unexcel- 

led. I have felf uncommonly 

well since wearing them, and 

can confidently recommend 
them. FLORA E, COLE. 
Niles, Mich. 

Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets have cured me of acute 

dyspe — a, from which I had suffered for eight years. 

His Electric Hair Brush cures my headache every 

time. Mrs. WM. H. PEAK. 








K, N. Y. 
ne ofmus-| 


ENCER. 





Princeton, Minn. 

Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in m 
case. I was‘ previously incapacitated, and could not 
| help myself. have worn your Corsets now for two 
weeks, and I am able to be up and around helping todo 

| housework, ete. My friends are astonished. With 
many thanks, etc., JUL LIA J. MCFARLAND. 


} 


| 


Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter at our risk, 

In ordering kindly mention COMPANION, and state ex- 

act size of corset usually worn. Ms uke all remittances 

payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 82 BROADWAY, NEW 
ORK 


Streator, Ills. 
Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in ap- 
earance, wonderful in effect, and olen ant in fit and 
nish. J. BRIGGS, 


N. B.—Each article is stamped with the English coate 2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
of-arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL Dr. Scott—Your Corset has cured_me of rheuma- 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, ' tism of and around the kidneys. W. H. UPJOH“N. 

Dr. Septtly Electric 35" Fo ay 1.00, 1.50, $2.00, 68.50, $3.00 ; tat Preckee, Sa 00 ;Dr. 


Slectric Too mys cents; Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECT ; SS 00 
ELECTRIC HATE ¢ CURLER, 50 cts.; LUNG AND NERVE INVIGORATORS, So & $10 


The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale Agents. Remit- 

tances for single articles and applications for Canvassing Agents Terms must be mace 
ONLY to GEORGE A. SCOTT, No. 842 Broadway, New York. 

A GREAT SUCCESS. t?"A Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these 


seiendidty advertised and best selling goods in the market LIBERAL 
PAY, QUICK SALES, Sati m guaranteed. Apply at tay A. Scott, 842 B’d’y. N. Y. 





























